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THE WEEK. 





Mr. GLADSTONE was com- 
memorated once more last 
Sunday by one of the most 
striking gatherings ever wit- 
nessed in Hyde Park since it was opened to public 
meetings as a consequence of the action of the 
Reform League thirty-two years ago. The memorial 
service, participated in by clergy belonging to the 
Establishment and ministers of the principal Protes- 
tant denominations, and held on the historic site 
which has witnessed so many meetings of a widely 
different character, was attended by greater numbers 
even than those which surrounded Westminster 
Abbey a fortnight since, and marked by an attention 
and reverence fit—as one of the reports puts it—for 
a cathedral. No better way could have been 
devised of commemorating the great statesman, or 
bringing home to the masses whom he befriended 
the lessons enforced by his religious life. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE chief speech of the week—that delivered by 
Mr. John Morley on Wednesday evening at Leeds— 
also opened with a noble panegyric on Mr. 
Gladstone, commemorating especially the most 
“heroic of all his enterprises,” in which he under- 
took to beat down and destroy the prejudice that 
divides England from Ireland. Mr. Morley dwelt 
particularly on Mr. Gladstone's persistence, combined 
with his noble and generous toleration ; and also on 
the duty incumbent on the Liberal party of keeping 
alive the spirit which made him the champion of the 
oppressed against the oppressor, of national prudence 
against ambition, of justice and right against vanity 
and violence. 


SPEAKING in a time barren of domestic politics, 
Mr. Morley devoted the rest of his speech mainly to 
a criticism of the Eastern and foreign policy of the 
Government. He pointed out that /as was predicted 
some time ago in our columns) the Liberal party would 
most probably have to fight at the next election not 
on its own programme of domestic reform, but on 
the blunders made by the present Government; and 
in reviewing the Chinese policy of the Government 
he declared that the Chinese concessions to us might 
rather be called our obligations, and dwelt on the 
dangers involved in the possession of Wei-hai-wei. He 
condemned, too, in the strongest terms the notion of 
imperilling our Indian frontier for the sake of Man- 
churia, as some Jingoes vainly wish us to do; but he 
dealt effectively with the contrast between Lord 





Salisbury’s philosophic acceptance of his diplomatic 
reverses and Mr. Chamberlain’s swearing at large. 
With regard to the question of alliances, Mr. 
Morley entirely commended all attempts to pro- 
mote good feeling with America—noting, indeed, 
that the good feeling had been promoted by the 
settlement of the Alabama claims, and would have 
been considerably furthered by the achievement of 
Home Rule and the resultant pacification of the Irish 
of America. But he deprecated very strongly the 
idea of a mere Jingo alliance; and as for Germany, 
he pointed out that the German Emperor would not 
enter into an alliance except for value received. 





Sir EDWARD GREY, speaking at the Palmerston 
Club dinner at Oxford last Saturday evening, drew 
attention to the most recently-noted of the dangers 
which threaten to neutralise the value of the “open 
door” in China—the danger that the great railways, 
which are likely to be promoted by French and 
Russian syndicates in that empire, may reduce the 
value of the waterways which our Government 
prides itself on having opened up to the world. 
The danger is by no means illusory, if we remem- 
ber how the English railways have annihilated canal 
traffic, and how greatly American railway exten- 
sion has superseded the Ohio and Mississippi 
as arteries of commerce. If diplomatic obstacles 
are also to be placed in the way of the use 
of the Chinese rivers, as Sir Edward Grey seemed to 
think was not impossible, the concessions we have 
obtained for the world will indeed be illusory. All 
this, as he pointed out, indicated the need of an 
understanding with Russia, and the country ought 
to be told whether Mr. Chamberlain's speech meant 
that an attempt had been made in that direction 
and had failed. But the policy of the present 
Government in the Far East, as he remarked, is 
insulated from the public gaze like the wire of a 
telegraph cable. The simile, however, hardly holds 
very far. The wire is at least continuous. 


WHEN Parliament reassembled on Monday, after 
the Whitsuntide recess, Mr. Balfour moved a resolu- 
tion taking Tuesdays, and Wednesdays after next 
week, for Government business for the rest of the 
session. It cannot be said that private members 
have made much use of those days hitherto; but 
their apathy is only part of that decay of Parliament 
which has been furthered by the abridgment of the 
session following on a chronic and hopeless con- 
gestion of business. Mr. Balfour also made a 
preliminary statement as to the course of business— 
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a preparation, in short, for the annual massacre. The 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill is to be passed, 
and the Government will do their best for the Prisons 
Bill and the Teaching University for London Bill. 
Nothing was said as to the Vaccination Bill, and a 
decision as to the introduction of the London Muni- 
cipalities Bill was apparently deferred for the present 
—in spite of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s heroic 
appeal. It is not a very inspiriting programme, 
though we trust the good resolutions of the Govern- 
ment will not give way in face of the threatened 
opposition to the Teaching University Bill; and we 
presume we shall hear no more till next year of the 
destitute alien. The debate on the Foreign Office 
vote, which was promised for yesterday evening, 
comes too soon, we fear, to be of much practical use. 


THE subsequent debate on the Finance Bill 
included a discussion on the hard case of the over- 
rated clergy, whose troubles, however, were shelved 
by 215 to 27; and by a general discussion apropos 
of the amendment which Sir Charles Dilke was pre- 
cluded from moving by the forms of the House, 
calling attention to the discrepancies between 
the reductions of taxation and the alarmist speeches 
of Ministers. The debate did not throw any 
fresh light on these speeches, but it produced 
a spirited attack by Sir William Harcourt on 
the Jingo tendency to expenditure. On Tuesday 
the House had a much-needed anticipation of the 
Indian Budget debate, which leaves a generally 
hopeful impression as to the financial potentialities 
of India. We deal with these debates on a later 
page. Incidentally, Lord Elgin’s services as Viceroy 
received emphatic acknowledgment both from Lord 
George Hamilton and from his predecessor at the 
India Office. 


THE most interesting part of Wednesday’s pro- 
ceedings in the House was the debate on the Working 
Men’s Dwellings Bill—a private Bill enabling muni- 
cipal advances of money to enable working men to 
own their own houses. The end seems eminently 
desirable ; the objection lies chiefly in the migratory 
habits of British workmen—and their work—and 
also in the extreme badness of much of the property 
they would be induced to buy. Besides, there is a 
chance that the scheme might be exploited by 
employers; and it certainly would handicap 
their men in any labour dispute. The Bill, 
which embodies one of Mr. Chamberlain's pet 
schemes, though it is a private member's Bill, was 
accepted by the Government, subject to reference to 
a Select Committee ; and an amendment, to the effect 
that where public money was used for working class 
dwellings the freehold should be vested in public 
bodies, was rejected by 181 to 82. The debate, as 
Mr. Asquith pointed out, shows how much value the 
country sets on Mr. Chamberlain's scheme. 


On Thursday evening, besides the debate on the 
Belfast riots, which was raised by Mr. Dillon, the 
most notable business was the second reading of the 
Habitual Drunkards Bill, which was introduced by 
the Home Secretary and received with general con- 
gratulations. Previously, Mr. Curzon had made 
two notable statements: first, that the sending of 
Russian troops into the Yang-tse Valley without 
Chinese permission (a notable reservation) would be 
an act of war, and, secondly, that the British fleet 
would go to Port Arthur and Talienwan “ whenever 
desirable.” 


THE rioting season has begun early in Belfast. 
The celebration of the anniversary of the move- 
ment of 1798 brought out the Orangemen armed 
with paving stones, and ready to use them freely 
against both the processionists— who happened 
to be Catholics—and the police. In fact, as Mr. 





Gerald Balfour told the House of Commons on 
Thursday evening, their chief attack was directed 
against the latter, for whom, after several of 
them had been severely injured, the military 
were of necessity substituted. So the exuberant 
loyalty of Orange Belfast was once more held 
in check by the armed intervention of the forces 
of the Queen. The absurdity of the disturbance 
is that the movement of 1798 was essentially unsec- 
tarian. It was a national movement, and the efforts 
of its leaders—notably of Wolfe Tone—were directed 
to putting down the strife which Protestants and 
Catholics, under the names of Peep-o’-day Boys and 
Defenders, were waging in the North, and combining 
the two parties into United Irishmen. Orange 
“loyalty,” unfortunately, has generally been directed 
to keeping up the religious feud; and so the celebra- 
tion of a movement which was largely Protestant 
has fallen into Catholic hands alone. 


THE movement towards a better understanding 
between Britons and Americans, which some people 
miscall an Anglo-Saxon alliance, has been promoted 
since our last issue, both by the speeches of Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. John Morley, and—in the 
characteristic English fashion—by a more or less 
representative dinner at the Hotel Cecil, and the 
publication of an influential list of sympathisers. 
The only objection—if it be an objection—to the 
movement is that it gives us, as was once 
said of Jowett’s sermons, “a glimpse of the 
obvious.” Nothing can be more certain than that 
every Englishman who has thought about the matter 
—except a few intellectual descendants of the 
sympathisers with “ Southern chivalry” during the 
War of Secession—must desire friendship with 
America. An alliance is another matter, and must 
await a special occasion and specific needs; the 
friendship the present movement aims at is more 
comprehensive. Like the common run of congratu- 
lations and condolences, the aspirations after it are 
apt to sound trite. Nevertheless, it is eminently 
desirable that they should be expressed, and 
expressed generally as well as gracefully. 


IN op2ning a Free Library in the town of 
Arbroath on Saturday, Mr. John Morley made a 
spirited defence of the reading of newspapers and 
novels, which many respectable people (not usually 
themselves suspected of literary interests) suppose 
those excellent institutions to encourage at the 
expense of more substantial intellectual pursuits. 
The newspaper, he pointed out, gave access—for 
most people practically the sole access—to the full 
and stirring life of the age; it opened up, in an 
increasing degree, even contemporary literature ; 
and the great fault of newspaper readers he declared 
to be that they do not follow up what they read. 
He noticed the success of an experiment suggested 
by him, and tried in one London library—that of 
informal and impartial lectures on topics of the 
time; and as to novels, he pointed out that they 
elicited human sympathies and elucidated human 
nature. The only fault we have to find with 
Mr. Morley’s address is that—as was perhaps 
natural on a festive occasion—he was too kind 
to the objects of his criticism. The attacks on 
novel and newspaper reading have come to be 
one of the most offensive forms of cant. They 
usually proceed either from people who are, first and 
foremost, distressed ratepayers, or from superfine 
and superficial persons of culture. Few intellectual 
restoratives are better than a good novel; indeed, at 
least one great living scholar is reported to find his 
chief relaxation in reading hopelessly bad ones— 
intellectually bad, we hasten to say, not immoral. 
And few people are more hopelessly unable to take 
care of themselves than the learned persons who do 
not merely disclaim interest in current history but 
really know nothing about it. 
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Tue financial world, and still more the numerous 
amateurs who play with financial enterprise in a 
small way and to their own loss, have been provided 
with a sensation this week in the sudden bankruptcy 
of Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley, best known as a 
promoter of companies and the donor of the magni- 
ficent set of gold plate to St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
occasion of last year’s Jubilee. We have no desire 
either to speculate as to the causes of the disaster or 
to draw a trite moral from the downfall of a particu- 
larly daring promoter of colossal industrial enter- 
prises. We need only note it as one more indication 
that the fear of the domination of the financier 
in modern society is hardly justified by facts. In 
novels, of course, the financier may get into public 
life, and pull all the strings of national and inter- 
national politics, or as many of them as the novelist 
can include in his preliminary studies. In real life he 
may make a ring or a corner, until his rivals upset 
him ; but his organising ability does not run to even 
a Jameson Raid. Practically, he finds high finance a 
more absorbing game than politics, and goes into the 
latter, if he goes at all, purely for his own circum- 
scribed financial ends. Politics is, after all, a more 
complex game than finance, and it takes a good deal 
longer to learn its elementary rules—indeed, the 
financiers who have gone into it in England have 
merely afforded innocent amusement to the public. 
And though money makes money, modern wealth 
somehow leads to dispersion as well as to concen- 
tration—even in America. 


THE shutting up of Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet in the harbour of Santiago de 
Cuba is being followed up, as we write, 
by an attack on that city by the American invading 
force. Lieutenant Hobson's brilliant and daring 
feat has opened a new stage in the war, which may 
possibly be its last. Wecannot yet fully understand 
the reason for sacrificing the Merrimac, when the 
same end could have been effected by simpler, if 
slower, means. Presumably, time was of importance, 
and it was necessary—perhaps not solely for military 
reasons—to eliminate Admiral Cervera’s fleet once 
for all. The heroism of the forlorn hope was fully 
appreciated by the imprisoned Spaniards, and the 
scene between the surrendering prisoners, and their 
Spanish assailants and rescuers, takes the reader 
back to the days of the later Middle Ages, when 
war had become purely professional, and the 
passions incident to citizen armies scarcely entered 
into the actual conflicts. The feat may have been 
intended as a sedative to American popular im- 
patience, though the Republican triumph at the 
Oregon State elections shows that this was hardly 
needed. But its chief value, as we point out else- 
where, lies in its effect on Spanish opinion. Both 
at Santiago, and to all appearance at Manila, 
resistance is hopeless, and Spain must soon be led 
to see it. Spanish statesmen of all parties, however, 
are still obstinately blind. 


ABROAD. 





TuHE outlook in France seems to grow less and less 
hopeful for the Méline Ministry. M. Bourgeois, in a 
speech delivered on Sunday, claimed a following in 
the present Chamber of 289 members in place of 230 
in the last. How the number is made up it is hard 
to see: it must include many members who were 
counted as Ministerialists on their return, but 
have, presumably, been alienated by the ill-judged 
rejection of M. Brisson as President of the Chamber ; 
and it certainly comprises the whole of the 
Socialists proper, though they are hardly to be relied 
upon. Moreover, there is a notable split in their 
ranks, between M. Jaurés and his friends on one side, 
and M. Rochefort on the other. It began, of course, 
about the Dreyfus case; but it has gone on to 
include M. Jaurés’s past career, his share in the 
foundation of the unfortunate co-operative glass- 
works at Albi, and his position as a landed pro- 








prietor and member of the hated bourgeoisie. As 
such, he is held up by the Jntransigeant to execra- 
tion and ridicule. 


Stitt, the Radical-Socialist coalition, reinforced 
by the irreconcilable Right, will probably be able 
to upset the Ministry, though scarcely able to 
maintain another. The same, indeed, might be 
said of almost any probable coalition in the present 
Chamber. The attack on M. Brisson is a grave 
tactical mistake. It has estranged a number of 
members on whom the Ministry might otherwise 
have counted ; and it has merely replaced a President 
of proved capacity by another partisan of a different 
shade. M. Deschanel was definitely elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber on Thursday by 287 votes 
to 277 for M. Brisson: so that the Ministry has not 
much margin. A Ribot-Poincaré Ministry seems its 
most probable successor, but of that also the pros- 
pects are not hopeful. 


Count Posapowsky's extraordinary electoral 
manifesto against the Social Damocratic party in 
Germany goes rather far, even for a German Minister 
of State. He stigmatises the party as “ openly revo- 
lutionary,” in contrast to the ordinary civic parties, 
urges the latter to close their ranks against it, and 
expresses a hope that the Reichstag will have a 
majority adequate to carry social reforms in the 
interest of all classes—notably the home producer 
and the agriculturist, which makes the letter into an 
appeal to support the Government. Now the Social 
Democrats have steadily been becoming less Utopian 
and more Parliamentary for some years past; and it 
might fairly have been expected with the turn things 
have taken in Germany that they would lose rather 
than gain—or at least, gain less than usual. But 
the manifesto seems to indicate that the Govern- 
ment do not share this hope. 





THE gathering storm in Servia, to which reference 
was made last week by our correspondent at Con- 
stantinople, has certainly not been averted by the 
result of the general election in that country on 
Saturday last. The Ministry is “Liberal” and 
Progressist—the names in Servia, of course, having 
a purely local significance ; the “ Radical ”’ Russophiles 
are in the majority in the country, and probably 
even in the very limited electorate which was con- 
stituted by the King’s abolition of universal suffrage 
in 1894. M. Georgevich, the present Premier, 
“conducted the elections”; and his methods 
were only too successful. There were elected: 112 
Liberals, 62 Progressists, nineteen “ Independents,” 
who appear to profess no political creed, and one 
solitary Radical. Even M. Avakumovich, who “ con- 
ducted the elections" when Premier in 1893, did not 
succeed in getting less than fifty Radicals returned, 
although he had provoked a kind of sporadic civil 
war by his efforts to keep them out. Since then, of 
course, the King, or rather his father, has decreed 
the restoration of the Constitution of 1869, which 
involves the abolition of manhood suffrage; but 
the result is farcical, nevertheless. One would 
imagine, indeed, that the feeling it must provoke in 
the country will act as a sufficient brake on King 
Milan's attempts to bring about a war with 
Bulgaria. 








THE evacuation of Thessaly was completed on 
Monday without disturbance or serious friction, and 
less damage than might have been expected seems to 
have been inflicted by the Turkish troops. So Greece 
is at last ina fair way to recovery, though we cannot 
but suppose that the returning Thessalians will still 
need considerable pecuniary assistance. And now is 
it to be, at last, the turn of Crete? 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bravant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount inweekly wages, 
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At last we have a concession from China against 
the value of which there is practically no set-off. 
The lease of 200 square miles of territory on 
the mainland opposite Hong Kong, besides Mirs 
Bay, or at least its waters, not only makes our 
colony fully defensible, but assures much-needed 
room for its commercial expansion. The concession, 
moreover, deprives our alarmists of at least one 
of their means of exciting British feeling against 
France. 


THE report of the insurrectionary movement in 
Russian Central Asia comes as a reminder that the 
Russian dominion in that region is subject to the 
infirmities of its position, even as is the sorely 
beset Government of India, and, perhaps, if the 
curtain which habitually conceals what is passing 
in the Russian possessions could be thrust aside, we 
should see that the events which have now come to 
light are not of the unusual and exceptional char- 
acter which they seem to bear. From time to time 
rumours reach India and elsewhere of disturbances in 
these regions, but neither denial nor corroboration is 
forthcoming from the Russian Government, which 
apparently would have the world believe that its 
Asiatic possessions are wrapped in an Elysian 
tranquillity and happiness. 


Yet it is well to bear in mind that there is one 
noticeable particular in the social circumstances of a 
great portion of these territories that places them 
almost in a different category from India. Climate 
and economic conditions have rendered impossible 
the growth in India of European colonies, and the 
few Europeans permanently settled in the country 
are mostly Government pensioners passing by pre- 
ference their declining years among surroundings 
to which they have become habituated. But it is 
different over a great extent of Russian Central 
Asia. A wave of migration from European Russia 
is penetrating there as it is overrunning Siberia. 
The climate is not unpropitious, and the immi- 
grant mujik, having himself a somewhat low 
standard of life and comfort, holds his own 
against the natives, who themselves again are 
in a less advanced stage of civilisation than are 
the inhabitants of India. To the eye of sanguine 
anticipation a future appears when the country 
shall have become thoroughly Russianised, and the 
natives shall have perished or been absorbed much as 
the Redskin has vanished before the white man in 
America. These expectations may prove chimerical, 
but there seems much in them at present to justify 
the disquieting suspicion whether, despite its many 
forbidding features, the Russian dominion in Asia 
may not hereafter prove to have been built on foun- 
dations more solid and substantial than are those on 
which rests the imposing edifice which Great Britain 
has erected in India. 


“ LYRICAL BALLADS,” by William 
Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge, 
with an introduction and notes by 
Thomas Hutchinson (London: Dackworth & Co.), 
is a reprint of the famous volume in which Words- 
worth, with the admittedly somewhat imperfect 
assistance of Coleridge, made the famous experiment 
of bringing lyrical poetry back from convention 
to unadulterated nature which was one of the 
chief factors in the literary revolution that 
followed the political and social revolution of 
a century ago. It is a pretty and very handy 
little volume—one of the many products of 
present-day publishers, whose design seems to 


LITERATURE, etc. 


be to induce the traveller to spend his soli- 
tary evenings in making acquaintance with good 
literature—and it is prefaced by a bibliographical, 
historical, and critical introduction, which treats 
Wordsworth's effort as a reaction from the crudely 











abstract psychology of the Age of Reason, and 
maintains the thesis that the poems are psycho- 
logical studies of the relation of nature to different. 
human characters. 





Mr. GEORGE Moore's new novel, “ Evelyn Innes,” 
which deals with life on the operatic stage, was 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on Wednesday 
last.—Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. announce for 
Monday next an Introduction to Ethnology by 
Prof. A. C. Haddon, the well-known anthropol- 
ogist, entitled “The Study of Man.” It is the 
first volume of a new science series, “The Pro- 
gressive,” edited by Prof. Beddard, F.R.S., which 
will include every branch of science. Prof. Geikie, 
Prof. Bonney, and Prof. Simon Newcomb are among 
the authors of other volumes.—Among Mr. John 
Lane’s announcements we note “John Burnet of 
Barns,” a romance by Mr. John Buchan, and a poem 
by Mr. Money Coutts, “St. Love the Divine.”— 
Messrs. Darlington & Co. promise for July 1 a new 
and enlarged edition of their handbook to London, 
written by Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Cook, the former of 
whom is well known as the writer of an admirable 
Guide to the National Gallery and editor of the 
Daily News.—Mr. Elkin Mathews has just published 
“Some Welsh Children '—charming studies of child- 
life in a farmhouse in Wales. 


Mr. OsBperRtT SALVIN, F.R.S., 
had taken an active part in 
the exploration of Central 
America, and was in the first rank of contemporary 
ornithologists.—Mr. G. F. Muntz was a member of 
a well-known Birmingham family, who had thrice 
contested North Warwickshire as an advanced 
Liberal.—The Rev. Percival Frost, F.R.S., D.Se., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, had been second 
wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman nearly sixty years 
ago, and was a mathematician of eminence.—Mr. 
Henry Perigal, treasurer of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, who has just died at the great age of 97, had 
also been known as a writer on various branches of 
mathematical science.—M. Auguste Brachet was one 
of the most distinguished of the authorities on the 
history and philology of the Romance languages. He 
had also written a work on thecomparative psychology 
of nations, and had made excursions into Italian 
and Franco-Italian politics—notably in a pamphlet 
on “Italy Seen and Unseen,” which was published 
in 1881.—Professor Friedrich Geselschap, of Berlin, 
was a fresco painter of considerable repute in his 
own country. 


OBITUARY. 








PARLIAMENT AGAIN. 





HE House of Commons met on Monday, after the 
Whitsuntide Holidays, in circumstances of 
almost unexampled dulness and depression. Except 
for last night’s debate on foreign affairs, there was 
nothing of the slightest interest to bring anybody back 
or to keep anybody there. Now that Mr. Gladstone 
is dead, we begin to realise what an effect his mere 
existence had, even when he was lying helpless in his 
sick-room at Hawarden. One of the greatest chapters 
in English history has closed with his departure, and 
we seem to be living in a smaller world. Democra- 
cies are supposed to love equality ; but they appreci- 
ate eminence, and long to be led by a man of genius. 
Although Mr. Gladstone never set foot in the House 
of Commons after his resignation in 1894, and for- 
mally retired from Parliament in 1895, the House 
which followed him to the grave felt the poorer and 
the greyer for the extinction of that resplendent 
light. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is an able man, and can treat financial ques- 
tions with convincing lucidity. It is his misfor- 
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tune that he must needs at this moment challenge 
comparison with the mighty magician who could 
invest a Budget with the charm of a fairy tale. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, however, had not much trouble 
in disposing of his Tory critics on Monday night. 
“Give the clergy your sympathy,” said the late Mr. 
Jowett to an old pupil who became Minister of 
Education; “don’t give them anything else.” Sir 
Michael’s sympathy is rather dry; but it was all the 
clergy got from him on Monday. They were badly 
represented. Mr. Jebb was too zealous. Lord Cran- 
borne was not zealous enough. The distinguished 
scholar who sits for the University of Cambridge 
overdid his part. It is his duty to consider the 
claims of his clerical constituents and to support 
with a grave countenance the Church against the 
world; but when he argued that young men were 
deterred from taking holy orders by the pressure of 
rates, and that the fear of empty pulpits justified 
a demand upon the public purse, he excited an 
audible smile. Lord Cranborne, having valiantly 
seconded an amendment which, if carried, would 
have turned out the Government, wanted to run 
away. Mr. Talbot came forward as “bonnet,” 
and pretended that he had received satisfactory 
assurances from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who gave no assurances at all. The Black Brigade 
delivered themselves over to Mr. Labouchere, who 
took full advantage of his opportunity and made 
an amusing speech. He declared that if everyone 
else deserted the parsons, he would stand by them, and 
that he should insist upon a division. This put the 
Clerical party in an awkward dilemma. Some voted 
one way, some another. Some found, in the historic 
language of Mr. Speaker Peel, means of escape from 
the House. The clergy did all they could, and it 
was much, to put the present Government in power. 
We hope they like it as far as they have gone. 

Next to their foreign policy, the weakest card 
of the Government is their finance. Clerical tithe- 
owners have no shadow of a case for exemption from 
rating. Since the days of Queen Elizabeth tithes 
have been rated to the relief of the poor. Eccle- 
siastical property has been bought and sold upon 
that footing times out of mind. So far the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was triumphant. But 
Sir William Harcourt had a deadly retort which 
the critics of the Government on their side could not 
employ. He pointed out that rural rates had 
already been relieved by the Act of 1896 to the 
amount of 50 per cent., although they were as 
old and as well recognised as the rates of the tithe- 
owner. No answer to this argument was or could 
be made. That scheme of public plunder which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must in his financial 
conscience reprobate as much as Sir William 
Harcourt himself has cut the ground from under the 
feet of her Majesty’s Ministers. In itself the clerical 
case is weak. As against them it could hardly be 
stronger. So with the Indian Loan Bill, which the 
Secretary of State for India introduced and explained 
on Tuesday. If the Indian Government want money 
and cannot raise it by taxation they must borrow 
it; and they can only borrow it in this country. 
Ten millions is a large sum; but ten or twenty, if 
it is wanted it must be found. There was not, and 
there could not be, any opposition to the Bill. Lord 
George Hamilton, however, had to show why the 
money was required, and whence the deficiency came. 
So far as the plague was concerned, his task was simple 
enough. The precautions adopted against it were 
necessary, and upon the whole they were admirably 
applied. The famine, like the plague, was an un- 
avoidable calamity. The difference is that there was 
once a famine fund, intended as a system of per- 
manent insurance, but misappropriated by the late 








Lord Lytton and the Tory Government of the day to 
an unjust war of aggression. And while Englishmen 
may feel justly proud of the large sum raised by 
private charity at home for the relief of distress in 
India, we cannot think that Lord George success- 
fully defended himself for having postponed the 
national appeal. He says that the subscriptions 
were larger than they had ever been before. That 
proves nothing, except the generosity of the sub- 
scribers. It does not go a single step towards 
showing that if the list had been opened earlier, as 
the Press urged that it should be, the public response 
would not have been still more liberal than it 
actually was. 

But of course the head and front of the 
Government’s offending is the annexation of Chitral. 
Chitral is useless. The road to it is useless, The 
territory round it is worse than useless. Its aequisi- 
tion led, as everyone can now see, to the Afridi 
war, and the Afridi war is accountable for a large 
part of the Indian deficit. Lord George Hamilton’s 
official eulogy of Lord Elgin was overstrained. Sir 
Henry Fowler’s was more just. But Lord Elgin’s 
ability and integrity, which we do not doubt, cannot 
get rid of the fact that he fell, as Lord Lansdowne 
had fallen before him, into the hands of a military 
clique who will not rest until they have ruined India. 
Mr. Maclean commented severely on Tuesday night 
upon the abandonment of the Khyber Pass while there 
was an ample force to defend it within easy distance. 
He got no reply, and being a pertinacious man may be 
expected to repeat his inquiry. So long as we were at 
peace with the Afridis they kept the Pass for us with- 
out any trouble. They adhered to their own customs, 
by which on specified and well-known days the Pass 
was closed. But about this there was no difficulty, 
and no uncertainty. So long as the Afridis were 
friendly the Pass was practically open, and so long 
as the Pass was practically open our obligation to 
defend Afghanistan could be fulfilled. A moderate 
subsidy defrayed the cost, and there was no risk 
of British lives. Sir George White and his military 
colleague on the Viceroy’s Council could not let 
well alone. They removed Colonel Warburton, who 
was on the best of terms with the Afridis. They per- 
suaded the Viceroy to retain Chitral after the rescue 
of Sir George Robertson, and to lay down a permanent 
road from the frontier as asymbol of conquest. Then, 
not too soon, Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet interfered and 
said that they would have no more of it. The defeat of 
the late Government was a serious misfortune to India. 
Lord George Hamilton, always self-complacent, 
declares that the Afridis are pacified, that they will 
be all the more friendly for having been beaten, and 
that the war has been an excellent thing for every- 
body. But that is nonsense. The defeat of the 
Afridis was only partial. Their future attitude is 
quite uncertain. The reputation of the Indian army 
was not enhanced by the campaign. Chitral is a 
white elephant, which costs far more than it could 
ever be worth, and yet cannot be given away. Doubt 
has been cast upon the authority of British pledges 
by the annexation, and the finances of India have 
been seriously crippled. The one compensating 
advantage is the mortal blow which has been struck 
at the forward policy of Lord Roberts. 








AT SANTIAGO, AND AFTERWARDS. 





HE operations at Santiago de Cuba, which are 
T not yet brought to a successful conclusion, may 
seem at first sight merely an unnecessary divergence 
from the chiet end of the war. Santiago is in a 
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district which, before the war began, was supposed 
to be wholly in the possession of the insurgents. It 
had special ties of commerce with the United 
States; it is a long way from the seat of govern- 
ment; and its capture, if the Spaniards really are 
in earnest about prolonging the war, need not 
greatly affect the immediate issue, except by finally 
putting Admiral Cervera’s fleet out of the story. 
That fleet, however, was already effectually 
blocked by the nature of the entrance to Santiago 
Harbour and the presence of the American squadron 
outside. Lieutenant Hobson’s daring feat has blocked 
it still more effectually ; and therefore, it might be 
thought, the American troops might be more 
worthily reserved for a more favourable season, 
and a blow nearer the coast. A landing near 
Matanzas or Havana, following an effective blockade 
of the Cuban ports, would have seemed more 
consonant with the original scheme and better 
calculated to bring the war to a speedy end. 
[t may be, of course, that early in the war the 
American strategists fell into the mistake of under- 
rating the Spanish capacity for resistance. They 
were clearly mistaken as to the numbers and ability 
of the Spanish insurgents, and as to the resources of 
Havana. They may find it necessary now, not merely 
to secure that Admiral Cervera’s fleet shall never be 
“a fleét in being” again, but to reduce the Spanish 
towns one by one, and the capital last of all. San- 
tiago, at any rate, may prove a convenient station 
whence to operate against Porto Rico. But what- 
ever the precise significance of their strategy, there 
is no doubt that it has a political value. The definite 
capture of Admiral Cervera’s fleet will afford the 
Continental Powers another opportunity for the 
intervention they so earnestly desire to accomplish. 
They know that Spain is rapidly approaching ex- 
haustion, while the resources of America are 
inexhaustible. They find it necessary—France in 
particular,in view of the Exhibition and the American 
visitors—to keep on good terms with the United 
States, and to prevent Spain from falling into a state 
which may plunge Europe into another and greater 
war of the Spanish Succession. It is true enough 
that the United States have great difficulties ahead 
in Cuba. The country at this season is a quagmire; 
it is held to be impossible to work field artillery ; 
the troops at Tampa have not yet acquired 
much discipline; and the Spaniards are confident 
that the yellow fever will be a better aid to 
their cause than their own troops. On the other 
hand, there is the very faintest probability that any 
reverses of the American armies will either disgust 
the nation with the war or modify the terms of 
ace. The war has already cost some seventy 
millions sterling—as much as the war in the Crimea 
cost us—and we can hardly suppose that any party 
in America will not desire to get value for this 
expenditure. Value can only be got by acquiring 
effective control over the Spanish possessions, or at 
least enabling American citizens to do what they 
may towards recovering their property in Cuba. The 
fighting will be very largely bush-fighting, in which 
the American troops, who can probably shoot pretty 
well—for soldiers—will be less unevenly matched 
with the Spanish soldiery than in the field. The one 
thing certain about the Spaniards is that, whether 
with cannon or rifle, they are amazingly bad and 
wasteful marksmen. The end, at most, can only be 
an affair of two or three months—at least in Cuba. 
In Manila we hope the end is nearer still. The 
American troops will arrive during the present 
week; and then the attempt on the city will be 
made. The reports show that the Spanish general 
at Manila considers the position as hopeless. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that he will yield, if he has 





not already yielded, before the onslaught begins. 
Otherwise, the storming of the inner Spanish 
town and the hand-to-hand fight in its narrow 
streets will lead to more than medieval horrors. But 
the Spanish troops must soon be without resources, 
or supplies, or hope. Then, surrender of the 
nominal sovereignty of the islands will follow—and 
then America, as the Spaniards may take a bitter 
pleasure in reflecting, will be at the beginning of 
difficulties without parallel in her history. 

Under all these circumstances, will it not be well 
for Spain to agree with the Powers that “honour 
is satisfied ’’ by the virtual capture of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet, and to make the best terms she 
can? That these terms will not include the loss 
of all her colonies—except, perhaps, the Caroline 
Islands—she has no reason whatever to expect. 
The war was begun because the Spaniards cannot 
manage their colonies; and the Spanish Govern- 
ment cannot hope to mend its colonial system. But 
the colonies—in spite of the fact that they have 
yielded Spain a revenue and provided her with a 
market for her goods and places for her sons—have 
not been a paying property nevertheless. Readers of 
Adam Smith will remember his exposition of how 
the Spanish colonial trade forced up profits till 
it brought on a glut, encouraged waste of capital, 
and drew it from needed employments at home. 
The same thing might be said—though with less 
force, because Spain has less capital to lose—of the 
Spanish colonies to-day. ‘Foreign capitals,” said 
Adam Smith, “are daily intruding themselves more 
and more into the trade of Cadiz and Lisbon”: and 
in those days the capital took the capitalist abroad. 
It is still foreign capitals, to a great extent, that 
work the colonial enterprises of Spain. The 
Cuban plantations were largely owned by American 
citizens, and developed with American money ; the 
predominant commercial interests in the Philippines, 
except the tobacco trade, are non-Spanish; the 
railways, the mines, the wine and fruit trade of 
Spain herself, are largely in French or English 
hands. Yet potentially, and in her own natural 
resources, Spain is perhaps the richest country in 
Europe. Large tracts of her soil are exceptionally 
fertile; her mines are various, and in some respects 
unrivalled ; and yet, thanks to her colonial history 
and her past disorders, they have never yet been 
adequately developed by her own children. It may 
be said that such a development would require a com- 
plete change in the national character. But Spanish 
(especially Biscayan) immigrants work well enough, 
we believe, in Argentina, as Neapolitans do in the 
United States and the Levant. National character, 
after all, is very much the effect of economic condi- 
tions, and—pace the “ Anglo-Saxon” enthusiasts— 
the English national character was found by certain 
foreign observers in the Middle Ages to be, by com- 
parison with the more advanced Continental peoples, 
placid, indolent, tolerant of dirt and discomfort, 
and conspicuously unlike what it is to-day. If 
only the marvellous power possessed by Spaniards 
of believing what they wish to believe, which 
is so conspicuous in the Spanish versions of 
the war news, could be directed to the eminently 
true and desirable thesis that Spain is better with- 
out her colonies than with them, the Spanish people, 
—which has pursued wealth abroad for centuries 
without success—would find it buried at home. 
Cast on her domestic resources, aided (at first) by 
foreign capital, treated, in short, not as a “dying 
nation,” but as a country economically as new (let us 
say) as Mexico, Spain might at length attain the 
prosperity which her ideals and her traditions— 
exploited by her rulers—have hitherto prevented her 
from attaining. 
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A MELANCHOLY JUBILEE, 





HE jubilee year of the reign of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph seems likely to resemble the 
Hebrew festival whence the name is derived in one 
respect alone. The Hebrew jubilee involved a 
reversion, as regards landed property, to the 
state of things existing fifty years before. The 
Austrian jubilee also involves a reversion—to the 
conditions of 1848; or, rather, it involves a 
political state of a much more complex kind— 
complicated, indeed, by racial and economic factors 
which were either not prominent or not present 
at all when Francis Joseph ascended the throne. 
The break-up of the equilibrium achieved by the most 
elaborately artificial constitution in Europe is an 
old story now. There are wheels within wheels 
in the extraordinary mechanism of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, constitution over constitution, 
parliaments over parliaments, and—it might be said 
—the Emperor and his bureaucracy over all. And, 
as there are wheels within wheels, so there are 
fractures within fractures, and stoppages in the 
subsidiary parts of the machinery which must 
inevitably act as drags on the larger organisation. 

For some time past the condition of the Austrian 
Reichsrath has been a drag of this kind on the 
conclusion of that decennial financial arrangement 
with Hungary which is vital to the existence of the 
Dual Monarchy in its present form. It does not 
follow, as some sanguine observers seem to expect, 
that the arrangement will be straightway concluded 
when the drag is removed. But that is another part 
of a very involved question. The immediate interest 
of the situation lies in the Austrian half of the 
Monarchy, and in its resultant relations with the 
predominant partner in the Triple Alliance. 

It is an old story how the mismanagement of 
the German Liberal party, and the rise of militant 
Home Rulers in Bohemia, broke down the prepon- 
derance of Polish and German supremacy in the 
Reichsrath and compelled the Ministry to make its 
majority by a combination of Slav and Clerical 
German groups. The very feeble concession to 
democracy, which consisted in adding another 
category with its own representation to the numer- 
ous divisions of which the electorate already con- 
sisted, strengthened these latter groups, and at the 
same time gave their opportunity to the “German 
Nationalists” and Anti-Semites, whom a coun- 
try with a healthy political life would no more 
endure for any length of time than Dr. Kenealy 
was endured by the electors of Stoke. It 
is ancient history, too, how the Ministry, which 
could not satisfy its supporters by legislation, 
satisfied them by an unconstitutional decree; how 
the German Nationalists invented methods of obstruc- 
tion, and provoked disorders such as no Parliament 
had ever seen before: how the obstruction was met 
by violence, and finally the daring Minister who had 
violated Parliamentary privilege was forced out of 
office by the other advisers of the Monarch. But 
his successors seem to have adopted the same policy 
of pure coercion—not, indeed, in the Reichsrath but 
in the country. And, of course, the result has been 
to intensify the racial conflict, not merely where 
coercion was applied but everywhere else. 

The town of Gritz, in Styria, is a German out- 
post in a province largely Slavonic, and whose conflict 
of languages led to the upset of an Austrian Ministry 
some years ago. Recently disturbances occurred— 
over the language question, of course. Germans made 
the disturbance, and a Bosnian regiment—* not even 
Austrians,”’ it is indignantly remarked—was ordered 
to fire upon them. [Fancy if a West Indian or a 








Sepoy regiment had been available, and employed, 
against the mob in Hyde Park in 1866! } Reservist 
officers attended the funeral of the victims; they 
were promptly cashiered. The municipal council 
protested; it was dissolved. The law requires a 
fresh election in six weeks, so the Germans of Griitz 
may make a perfectly safe demonstration against the 
Government. 

Finally, Count Gleispach, a member of the 
Badeni Ministry, and therefore, as the Germans 
declare, a violator of the Constitution, was appointed 
to the most important judicial post in the town— 
whereat the local Bar very properly entered a protest. 
On Tuesday an interpellation on these events was to 
be brought forward in the Reichsrath. But, of 
course, it is the policy of the aggrieved German 
Nationalists to keep the incidentopen. Accordingly, 
Herr Wolf devised a new and ingenious form of ob- 
struction—the reading (inaudibly) of the names of 
2,183 places whence had come petitions against the 
violation of the Constitution involved in the Minis- 
terial legislation by decree on the question of the 
official language in Bohemia. So the Reichsrath, 
after more noisy scenes, adjourned till Tuesday next. 
Now the Ministry had been about to propose that it 
should sit twice daily to arrange for the solution of 
the language conflict all over the Empire, and to 
pass the Budget. After this it was to take up the 
twenty-one Bills which constitute the financial 
arrangement with Hungary, and collectively rouse 
the bitterest anti-Magyar passions in the heart of 
every German Clerical and Slav. The time allowed 
by Hungary for the consideration of these Bills, be 
it noted, expired on April 30. 

So the situation stands. The Ministry obviously 
wish to set an absolutely impossible task before the 
Reichsrath, in order to have an excuse for dispens- 
ing with its services. Then they will govern and 
raise taxes, as the Danish Ministry did for years, 
under an article of the Constitution which was 
meant to cover emergencies arising during the 
Parliamentary recess. The German Nationalists 
cheerfully accept the situation. Government of 
this kind will always give them an opportunity of 
agitating in the country—or just over the border, 
as they have done before. It will draw the mass of 
moderate, non-political Germans into the Pan- 
Germanic movement, where the personal alterca- 
tions of Herr Wolf and Herr Schinerer would 
assuredly not have taken them; and it will excite 
sympathy for their oppressed brethren among the 
Germans of the empire. The agitation, in short, 
goes out-of-doors—and even Austrian bureaucracy 
cannot stop it then. 

It does not follow, as some hopeful observers 
expect, that the settlement with Hungary will be 
expedited by the change. The Magyars, who have 
Slav problems of their own, can hardly be devoid of 
sympathy for the Austrian Germans as a body, 
though they may have none for German professional 
disturbers, and fully reciprocate the hatred of the 
German Clericals of Vienna. Hungary has views of 
her own (recently expressed in her Delegation) on the 
hardship of having to pay for the protection of the 
Austrian mercantile marine ; and her Nationalists are 
eager for a separate Customs system, a separate army, 
and the severance of all connection with Austria save 
through the Crown. But responsible Hungarian 
statesmen may well pause before weakening their 
State, now a Liberal island in a sea of Clericals 
and Slavs. But the most interesting question for 
the foreigner is the effect of the agitation on the rela- 
tions with Germany. Can the German Government, 
for all its absolutism, look on calmly at the oppression 
of the Austrian Germans in the interests of the 
Slavs? And is it not greater foolishness than ever 
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to talk about England joining the Triple Alliance, 
now that one partner in that concern is likely to be 
embroiled with the head of the firm, and is going 
near to actual dismemberment ? 








AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION, 





PIETY years ago, when Lord Grey was Secretary 
| of State, he called upon the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Trade and Plantations to act as a 
deliberative body, and to consider on what lines the 
constitution of the Australian colonies should be 
drawn. The Report, which was drafted by Sir James 
Stephen, was one of the wisest ever presented to the 
Sovereign, though, unfortunately, it failed at the time 
to secure in all respects legislative acceptance. The 
Committee recommended that Port Phillip should be 
established as a separate colony, and that the colonial 
legislatures should have increased powers, including 
power to amend their constitutional Acts. They 
pointed out however the grave inconveniences which 
would arise if each colony had its own tariff, and 
advised that there should be a single Australian tariff, 
to be fixed, in the first instance, by the Imperial 
Parliament, and to be revised from time to time 
by a General Assembly to be elected by the 
Assemblies of the different Australian colonies. 
This General Assembly was also to control the 
Post Office, the formation of railways traversing 
more than one colony, beacons and _ shipping 
charges, the constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, and certain other matters. But 
Parliament was not yet prepared to sanction the 
federation of a continent. Victoria was con- 
stituted a separate colony, to the grave dis- 
content of New South Wales, while no provision 
whatever was made for the reunion at any future 
time of the separated colonies. On the contrary, 
local jealousies have gone on increasing, and have 
given a peculiar narrowness and bitterness to Austra- 
lian political life. Tariff walls have been created, 
with all the vested interests and abuses which 
Protection creates, especially when Protection is 
applied to an area of small population where the 
etfect of legislation upon each individual manu- 
facturer is necessarily more direct. Australia 
has no great parties with consistent view, no 
large national life, no statesman approaching 
the first rank. In each colony a socialistic majority 
has been able to try, from time to time, extraordinary 
experiments, unchecked either by a written constitu- 
tion or by the natural checks which arise in England 
or in Canada from the wider interests of a less 
municipal public life. The colonies are consequently 
heavily indebted ; their population is concentrated to 
an unhealthy degree in large cities; the land is not 
occupied by working yeoman farmers to anything like 
the same extent as the land of Canada and the 
United States. Though Ministries do not change 
quite so frequently as they once did, the average 
stability but little exceeds that of Ministries under 
the French Republic. 

It has long been believed by the most earnest 
Australian public men that these evils might be 
corrected to some extent by a measure of Federation. 
England need send only one Governor to Australia, 
thus minimising the opportunities for friction. 
There need be only one Agent-General in London. 
There need be only one tariff against the outer 
world and none against one another. It would no 
longer make a penny difference to the owner of a 
hen whether it laid its egg on the Victorian side of 
the Murray river or across the stream. There 


would be a political life to attract the ablest men, 








and a Supreme Court of authority to encourage 
the growth of a high standard of legal advocacy. 
Provision could be better made for colonial defence, 
if it be necessary for Australia to have an army. So 
far as the navy is concerned, the method of contri- 
bution would obviously be by a money payment to 
the Imperial authorities, which could be made up by 
separate colonies as well as by one c»mmonwealth, 
and the importance of the defence side of federation 
has, therefore, perhaps been exaggerated. But 
there can be no doubt as to the advantage of 
saving interest through a consolidation of the debts, 
and of baving uniformity in commercial legislation, 
and in other matters where it is desirable to have 
a law of general application. In 1885 Parliament, 
trying to rectify the blunder of 1850, passed a 
Federal Council of Australasia Act. But the Act 
merely gave power to the colonies to join in 
appointing a Council—two from each colony— 
with certain general powers. Any colony could 
join when it liked or secede when it liked. The Act 
was naturally of little advantage. Ever since it 
passed politicians have been talking about finding 
some better way, but nothing has been done, unless 
we count the invention of an excellent name 
—the Commonwealth of Australia—as something 
done. The name was due to Sir Henry Parkes, who 
was good at names. There bave been conferences of 
premiers, a constituent assembly of leading men (not 
mere party hacks) to draw up a constitution, and 
now the constitution has been put to the popular 
vote in each colony. But the effort bas for the time 
failed, owing to the failure to secure 80,000 votes in 
New South Wales, the leading colony, which has 
not much less than a quarter of a million of electors. 

The result is regrettable, but it cannot be said to 
be altogether surprising. Massachusetts was most 
reluctant of all the American States to turn con- 
federation into federation. New South Wales is the 
oldest, the most prosperous, the most progressive of 
the Australian colcnies. She has the pleasantest 
capital city. She has, on the whole, the healthiest 
political life and the soundest legal system, and she 
has been least plagued by communistic experiments. 
Her credit stands highest in the London market. 
She has good coal and diversified industries. For 
all these reasons New South Wales has least to 
gain by federation. She has also most to lose. 
For New South Wales is a Free Trade colony: to 
that she owes her comparative prosperity. Under 
federation she would gain the advantage of free 
entry to the other Australian markets, but she would 
lose the still greater boon of free trade with the rest 
of the world. Furthermore, as the largest colony, 
she has an objection to the proposal that her vote 
should be no greater than that of Tasmania in the 
Federal Senate. Not merely is New South Wales 
the most populous colony, but owing to natural 
conditions her relative superiority is likely to 
increase rather than diminish. it is a case of New 
York and Nevada over again. Friends of the 
bicameral system will find it hard to explain away 
the part which second chambers are now playing 
in the English-speaking world. In the United 
States the Senate, representing the smaller States, 
has been responsible for economic catastrophes, 
political deadlocks, and perhaps also for the war. 
In Canada a Senate, consisting of effete Tories 
nominated by a defeated Government, has thrown 
out the only practicable scheme of railway communi- 
cation with the Yukon to please a Tory leader 
who has rival financial ventures. In England the 
House of Lords has to be bribed to pass an Irish 
Local Government Bill. In Australia the difficulty 
of forming a useful and representative second 
chamber has shipwrecked federation. Some 
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Englishmen are perhaps too prone to condemn 
the dissentient colony. Suppose England were 
asked to consent to Imperial Federation on the 
terms, firstly, of establishing a customs union which 
would involve the abandonment of Free Trade, and, 
secondly, of placing herself under a second chamber 
in which she would have no greater representation 
than Ireland or Wales, or Canada or the Cape— 
what would England say? We believe that a little 
more give and take will be necessary before the 
assent of New South Wales can be secured. 








FINANCE. 





HERE is very little change to report this week. 
Nothing new has happened to increase appre- 
hension, and consequently there is less anxiety than 
there was a little while ago. But there is almost as 
much uncertainty as ever, and very nearly as much 
disinclination to engage in new business. People 
are inclined to think that the rumours which circu- 
lated a few weeks ago, respecting negotiations be- 
tween France and Spain, were grossly exaggerated, 
and that France has no intention to do anything 
that would be likely to provoke a great war. On 
the other hand, the very positive assertions of the 
Paris Press that practically the West African 
Commission sitting in Paris had come to a de- 
cision are found to be premature. Apart from the 
other costs of the war, it seems certain that the total 
bankruptcy of Spain is almost imminent. The 
condition of things in Austria-Hungary is growing 
worse and worse, and though it is reasonable to 
believe that Russia is not prepared for a war and 
therefore will not allow an outbreak in the Balkan 
Peninsula, yet the state of that Peninsula is un- 
doubtedly disquieting. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
inclination remains unchanged to avoid all new enter- 
prise and to wait upon events. In the United States 
there is a good deal of speculation in American 
securities and especially in American railroad securi- 
ties. Railroads are doing wonderfully well, but 
Europe takes no part in the speculation, and all 
other departments are equally neglected. The 
foreign trade of the country during May was again 
disappointing. There is a large increase in the 
imports, due almost entirely to the higher prices of 
wheat and flour, and there is a large falling off in 
the exports, owing mainly to the extremely small 
purchasesof British merchandise by the United States. 
But while the foreign trade continues thus unsatis- 
factory, the home trade is wonderfully good, as the 
railway traffic returns prove conclusively. No doubt 
the home trade is stimulated by the extraordinary 
activity of shipbuilding for our own, the Japanese, 
and other Governments, as well as for trading 
companies. No doubt, likewise, the expenditure on 
our great ports helps to improve the home trade. 
Mr. Hooley’s difficulties have not come as a surprise 
upon the City. There is no doubt that at one time 
he did make a very large amount of money. But, 
encouraged by his success, he ventured upon too 
many risks at the same time, and it has been very 
well known for a long time back that he had got out 
of his depth. 

The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday, 
although money is growing cheaper and cheaper, no 
doubt largely owing to the very large payments 
made by the Japanese Government, but mainly 
owing to the unwillingness of the whole community 
to engage in new enterprise. If the Japanese 
Government, as it did in former years, had locked up 
the whole of the amount paid over to it by China, it 
would no doubt have enabled the Bank of England 
to keep rates as they were. -The Bank would 
then have had absolute control of the market, 
and anyone who wanted to borrow would have 








When 
once, however, the Japanese Government refused 


to pay what the Bank chose to charge. 


or found it impossible to lock up the whole 
of its funds the market came to be regulated by the 
ordinary influences, and chief amongst these by the 
total unwillingness of people to engage in new risks. 
The great cheapness of money, in short, is only one 
of the results of the political uncertainties that 
everywhere abound, and just now, more particu- 
larly, of the apprehensions that the war may 
lead to complications with other Powers. In 
India the Money Market is gradually becoming 
easier. It has, in fact, remained tighter than was 
generally expected for a long time. We are 
now very near the monsoon season, when exports are 
greatly checked, and, besides, the plague has very 
much interfered with business. For all that, the 
market has continued up to the present exceedingly 
tight. The India Council on Wednesday offered for 
tender 40 lacs in Bills and Telegraphic Transfers, and 
the applications were very large. It sold, however, 
only a little over 23 lacs at ls. 33$d. per rupee. 
Subsequently it sold nearly 19 lacs by special 
contract at rates ranging from ls. 32{d. to Is. 4d. 
per rupee. The total amount sold during the day 
was just a little under 40 lacs. 

The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company invite subscriptions for £400,000 Three 
per Cent. Debentures guaranteed by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. The minimum price 
is par. 

The Khedivial Mail Steamship and Graving Dock 
Company (Ltd.) is formed under the English Com- 
panies Acts to take over the steamships, graving 
and floating docks, land, buildings, and other pro- 
perties belonging to the Egyptian Government, 
which have been sold as a going concern to Messrs. 
Allen, Alderson & Co., of Alexandria, and Mr. Frank 
Reddaway, of Manchester, who are the vendors. 
The Company has a capital of £300,000 in 40,000 
5} per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £5 
each and 100,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. The 
Ordinary shares are taken by the vendors in part 
payment, and the Preferences are offered to the 
public. Subscriptions are also invited for £100,000 
44 First Mortgage Debentures, redeemable on June 
30, 1918, at par, or at any time on six months’ notice 
at 110. 

The London, Yukon, and British Columbia 
Mining and Investment Corporation, Limited, has 
a capital of £175,000 in shares of £1 each. The 
Company is formed to prospect, develop, explore, 
mine, and carry on financial business in British 
Columbia and British North America. The purchase 
price is fixed by the vendors at £109,000. 128,000 
shares are now offered to the public. 








MR. GEORGE RUSSELL’S DIARY.* 





T is an open secret that Mr. George Russell, though 
he has modestly withheld his name from the 
title-page, is the author of “ Collections and Recollec- 
tions,” the volume of anecdote which has delighted 
the reviewers in the daily papers. They have swooped 
upon it like bears upon honeycombs, and it says a 
good deal for the variety of Mr. Russell’s resources 
that two reviewers have each filled a couple of 
columns without repeating the same stories. The 
book is, indeed, the outcome of a very acute and 
versatile observation of manners. Mr. Russell 
knows many of his most eminent contemporaries 
intimately. From some of the oldest amongst them 
he has gleaned the harvest of their own observation 
of earlier portents of society, and the result is that 
his work is a link between the modern spirit and 
the mode of thought, speech and usage which 


* “Collections and Recollections.” By One Who Has Kept a 
Diary. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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belong to a bygone generation. We see some 
of the ancient squires and dames who  pro- 
nounced gold as “ goold,” lilac as “ laylock,” yellow 
as “yaller,” without exciting the surprise which 
would now greet such phonetic eccentricities in 
polite circles. Mr. Pinero has reproduced for us the 
same phenomenon in the aged Vice-Chancellor of 
Trelawny of the“ Wells,” who has a venerable sister 
named Trafalgar, and asks, “ Are there no cheers, 
Trafalgy?"’ when he means chairs. One of Mr. 
Russell's ancestresses—a Duchess of Bedford, who 
died in 1857—invented the social function known as 
five o'clock tea, which is likely to survive the most 
revolutionary paroxysms of our political fabric. On 
the other hand, it is a Duke of Bedford whose ex- 
perience illustrates a phase of morals which, we 
trust, will have no recrudescence :— 


One night at Newmarket he lost a colossal sum at hazard, 
and, jumping up in a passion, he swore that the dice were 
loaded, put them in his pocket, and went to bed. Next morning 
he examined the dice in the presence of his boon companions, 
found that they were not loaded, and had to apologise and pay. 
Some years afterwards one of the party was lying on his death- 
bed, and he sent for the duke, “I have sent for you to tell you 
that you were right. The dice were loaded. We waited till 
you were asleep, went to your bedroom, took them out of your 
waisteoat pocket, replaced them with unloaded ones, and 
retired.” “ But suppose I had woke and caught yon doing it ?” 
* Well, we were desperate men—and we had pistols.” 


Five o'clock tea hands the fame of the house of 
Russell down to the remotest posterity. Loaded 
dice and pistols indicate the point where the Bedford 
virtue parted company with the dissolute ambition 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. George Russell is 
not so much impressed by this characteristic of a 
bad old past as by the Erastianism which permitted 
a bishop to be “enthroned by proxy.” Every man 
must judge the vices from which the nation has 
emerged according to his temperament and training. 
The distinguishing merit of these “ Collections and 
Recollections ” is that they furnish almost every con- 
ceivable ground for virtuous congratulation. 

Mr. Ruseell’s judgments of his contemporaries are 
very interesting. There is a frank dislike of Lord 
Beaconsfield, except as regards his writings. There 
is a curious undercurrent of criticism in relation to 
Mr. Gladstone. Compare the account of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conversation with the account of Sir William 
Harcourt’s. The praise of Sir William rises to 
lyrical enthusiasm :— 

In truth, it is not fanciful to say that whatever was best 
in the last century—its robust common sense, its racy humour, 
its thorough and unaffected learning, its ceremonious courtesy 


for great occasions, its jolly self-abandonment in social inter- 
course—is exhibited in the demeanour and conversation of Sir 
William Hareourt. He is an admirable host, and, to borrow a 
phrase from Sydney Smith, “receives his friends with that 
honest joy which warms more than dinner or wine.” Asa guest, 
he is a splendid acquisition, always ready to amuse and to be 
amused, delighting in the rapid cut-and-thrust of personal 


banter, and bringing out of his treasure things new and old 
for the amusement and the benefit of a later and less instructed 
generation. 


This eulogy seems to spring from the fact that 
Sir William Harcourt is “a true Whig in culture 
and in blood.” Whiggery will out; the Grosvenor, 
Cavendish, Russell, Harcourt “ graces will appear ” ; 
and Mr. Russell must not be blamed for loyalty to 
his traditions. Mr. Gladstone was no Whig. Of his 
conversation we read that “ he discourses, he lectures, 
he harangues.”’ Evidently there were times when he 
did not pause to ascertain the Whig view of 
creation. Mr. Russell recalls the gossip which made 
the Queen say of Mr. Gladstone, “ He speaks to Me 
as if | was a public meeting”: which must be 
inaccurate, because a constitutional monarch would 
not play such havoc with her tenses. Another 
appreciation of Mr. Gladstone, which, with fine 
humour, was addressed to him on a post-card by 
a Welsh Churchwoman, has this notable passage :— 


You think you will shine in History, but it will be a notoriety 
similar to that of Nero. I see some one pays you the uninten- 
tional compliment of comparing you to Pontius Pilate, and I 





am sorry, for Pilate, though a political time-server, was, with all 
his faults, a very respectable man in comparison with you. And 
he did not, like you, profess the Christian Religion. You are 
certainly clever. So also is your lord and master the Devil. 
And I cannot regard it as sinful to hate and despise you, any 
more than it is sinful to abhor Him. 


The devil, according to Dr. Johnson, was the “ first 
Whig” ; but even this does not entitle Mr. Gladstone 
to figure in the portrait gallery of old families which 
Mr. Russell describes with lineal affection. 

The stories of Disraeli are most piquant. Greville 
himself could not have selected them with a keener 
eye to disparagement. But Mr. Russell's praise of 
Dizzy’s literary portraiture is even more damaging. 
The pompous epithet and the vicious antithesis, the 
rhetorical ornament which glitters like rings on the 
greasy paw of a furniture broker, serve only to 
remind us of the vilest style with which any man of 
letters ever achieved a reputation. Some conscious- 
ness of this must have haunted Lord Beaconsfield 
when he said to Matthew Arnold, “ You are a 
fortunate man. The young men read you. They no 
longer read me. And you have invented phrases 
which everyone quotes.” The same regret turned to 
gall when, in his last and worst novel, he strove to 
revenge himself for Thackeray's burlesque of “ Con- 
ingsby,” and, in the midst of a pointless caricature, 
confessed that the author of “ Vanity Fair” was a 
master of English prose. But he maintained his 
ascendency by a consummate knowledge of human 
weaknesses; praised his host’s claret after dinner, 
though he had drunk nothing but brandy and water, 
and extolled the highest lady in the land as “the 
head of the literary profession.” Of success by 
flattery, Mr. Russell is an unerring observer. He has 
collected sufficient material for another “ Book of 
Snobs,” and his studies of social arrogance are minute 
enough to include the bishop's hopeful child who, 
when a playfellow boasted of a hen which laid an egg 
every day, replied, “ That's nothing. My papa lays 
a foundation-stone every week!” We should like 
to know that bishop, whose name, oddly enough, is 
not given; but it ought to be a great satisfaction to 
Irish members and others to learn that it was Mr. 
Gerald Balfour whom the Master of Trinity ad- 
dressed when he uttered that famous aphorism, 
“ We are none of us infallible, not even the young- 
est.” How deeply the roots of family pride have 
struck even into the simplest minds, Mr. Russell 
illustrates best of all by the anecdote of the Parlia- 
mentary doorkeeper :— 

The doorkeepers and attendants at the House of Commons 
are all old servants, who generally have lived in great families, 
and have obtained their places through influential reecommenda- 
tions. One of these fine old men encountered, on the opening 
day of a new Parliament, a young sprig of a great family who 
had just been for the first time elected to the House of Commons, 
and thus accosted him, with tears in his eyes: “I am glad 
indeed, sir, to see you here; and when I think that I helped to 
put your noble grandfather and grandmother both into their 
coffins, it makes me feel quite at home with you.” 


Who says-that “influential recommendations” 
do not breed the noblest sense of equality ? 








OXFORD IN THE ‘THIRTIES. 





HE evening of a prolonged life has its compensa- 
tions and its duties. Its compensations: the 
Elder, who, reverend like Shakespeare's Nestor “ for 
his outstretched life,” has attained through old ex- 
perience something of prophetic strain, reaps no less 
keen enjoyment from personal remembrance of the 
times which those around him know roughly from 
the page of history or not at all. Its duties: to hand 
on and to depict with the fascinating touch of first- 
hand recollection the incidents and action, the 
characteristics and the scenery of that vanished 
past, which in his own memory still survives, but 
must be scattered like the Sibyl’s leaves should he 
pass off the stage uncommunicative and unrecording. 
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The nineteenth century, in the second intention 
of the term, opens with the ‘thirties; its first two 
decades belong to and conclude an earlier epoch. The 
thirties saw the birth of railroads and of the penny 
post; they invented lucifer matches ; they witnessed 
Parliamentary reform and the opening of London 
University ; they hailed the accession of Victoria ; 
in their earlier years Charles Dickens, Tennyson, 
Browning, John Henry Newman, began variously 
to influence the world; while with Scott, Crabbe, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, all but a few patriarchs 
of the older school of literature passed away ; 
men now alive who were born in the reign of 
George IV., recall and can describe an England 
as different from the England of our closing 
century as monarchic France under the Capets 
differed from republican France to-day. Nowhere 
was the breach with the past more absolute than in 
Oxford. The University over which the Duke of 
Wellington was installed as Chancellor owned un- 
dissolved continuity with the Oxford of Addison, 
Thomas Hearne, the Wartons, Bishop Lowth; the 
seeds of the changes which awaited it—of Church 
movements, Museums and Art Galleries, Local Ex- 
aminations, Science Degrees, Extension Lectures, 
Women’s Colleges—germinating unsuspected while 
the old warrior was emitting his genial false quan- 
tities in the Theatre, were to begin their transforming 
growth before the period which he adorned had 
found its close. The Oxford, then, of the ’thirties, its 
scenery and habits, its humours and its characters, 
its gossip and its wit, shall be first amongst the dry 
bones in the valley of forgetfulness which I will try 
to clothe with flesh. 

It was said in those days that the approach to 
Oxford by the Henley road was the most beautiful 
in the world. Soon after passing Littlemore you 
came in sight of, and did not lose again, the sweet 
city with its dreaming spires, driven along a road 
now crowded and obscured with dwellings, open then 
to cornfields on the right, to uninclosed meadows on 
the left, with an unbroken view of the long line of 
towers, rising out of foliage less high and less veiling 
than after sixty more years of growth to-day. At 
once, without suburban interval, you entered the 
finest quarter of the town, rolling under Magdalen 
Tower and past the Magdalen elms, then in fall un- 
mutilated luxuriance, till the exquisite curves of the 
High Street opened on you, as you drew up at the 
Angel, or passed on to the Mitre and the Star. 
Along that road or into Oxford by the St. Giles’s 
entrance lumbered at midnight Pickford’s vast 
waggons with their six musically belled horses; sped 
stage-coaches all day long—Tantivy, Defiance, Rival, 
Mazeppa, Dart, Magnet, Blenheim, and some thirty 
more ; heaped high with ponderous luggage, thickly 
hung at Christmas time with turkeys, with pheasants 
in October; their guards, picked buglers, sending 
before them as they passed Magdalen Bridge the 
now almost forgotten strains of “ Brignall Banks,” 
“The Troubadour,” “I'd be a Butterfly,” “The Maid 
of Llangollen,” or “ Begone, Dull Care”; on the box 
their queer old purple-faced, many-caped drivers— 
Cheeseman, Steevens, Charles Homes,Jack Adams, and 
Black Will. This last jehu, spending three nights of 
the week in Oxford, three in London, maintained in 
both a home, presided over by two wives, with 
each of whom he had gone through the marriage 
ceremony, and had for many years—so distant 
was Oxford then from London—kept each partner 
ignorant of her sister's existence. The story came 
out at last; but the wives seem not to have objected, 
and it was the business of no one else; indeed, had 
he been indicted for bigamy, no Oxford jury could 
have been found to convict Black Will. 

The coaches were horsed by Richard Costar, as 
great an original as any of his men; he lived in the 
picturesque house on the Cherwell, just opposite 
Magdalen Turnpike, having two entrance gates, one 
each side of the pike, so that he could always elude 
payment. I remember standing within his railings 
to see the procession of royal carriages which 





brought Queen Adelaide to Oxford in 1835. She 
drove about in semi-state, attending New College 
and Magdalen Chapels, lunching at Queen’s, and 
holding a Court at the Angel. Opposite to her in 
the carriage sat always the Duke of Wellington in 
his gold-tasselled cap, more cheered and regarded 
than the quiet, plain-looking Queen. The Mayor of 
Oxford was an old Mr. Wootten, brewer and banker, 
dressed always in blue brass-buttoned coat, cords, 
top-boots, and powdered hair. He was told that he 
must pay his respects to the Queen ; so he drove to 
the Angel in his wonderful one-horse-chaise, a vehicle 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Bubb might have made their 
historic excursion to Brighton, and was introduced 
to her Majesty by the Chamberlain, Lord Howe. 
She held out her hand to be kissed : the Mayor shook 
it heartily, with the salutation: “How d’ye do, 
marm ; how’s the king?” I saw Queen Victoria two 
years afterwards proclaimed at Carfax; and in the 
general election of 1837 I witnessed from the windows 
of Dr. Rowley, Master of University, the chairing 
of the successful candidates, Donald Maclean of 
Balliol, and William Erle of New College, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. Erle rode in a 
fine open carriage with four white horses; Maclean 
was borne aloft, as was the custom, in a chair on 
four men’s shoulders. Just as he passed University, 
I saw a man beneath me in the crowd fling at him 
a large stone. Maclean, a cricketer and athlete, 
saw it coming, caught it, dropped it, and took off 
his hat to the man, who disappeared from view in 
the onset made upon him by the mob; and, as 
Bunyan says of Neighbour Pliable, I saw him no 
more. Maclean was a very handsome man, owing 
his election, it was said, to his popularity among 
the wives of the electors: he died insolvent and in 
great poverty some years afterwards. 

The University life was not without its brilliant 
social side. The Heads of Houses, with their 
families, formed a class apart, exchanging solemn 
dinners and consuming vasty deeps of port; but 
the abler resident Fellows, the younger Professors, 
and one or two notable outsiders, made up convivial 
sets with whose wit, fun, frolic, there is no com- 
parison in modern Oxford. The Common Rooms to-day 
are swamped by shop; while general society, infinitely 
extended by the abolition of College celibacy, is 
correspondingly diluted. Tutors and Professors are 
choked with distinctions and redundant with educa- 
tional activity ; they lecture, they write, they edit, 
they athleticise, they are scientific or theological or 
historical or linguistic; they fulfil presumably some 
wise end or ends. But one accomplishment of their 
forefathers has perished from among them—they no 
longer falk. In the’thirties, conversation was a fine 
art; choice sprouts of the brain, epigram, anecdote, 
metaphor, now nursed carefully for the printer, were 
joyously lavished on one another by the men and 
women of those bibulous but pleasant days, who 
equipped themselves at leisure for the wit combats 
each late supper-party provoked, following on the 
piquet or whist, which was the serious business 
of the evening. I possess a little MS. volume of 
lampoons, impromptus, satires, scintillating through 
the lustres from those cone deim. Their talk 
ranged wide; their scholarship was not technical 
but monumental; they were no philologists, but 
they knew their authors—their authors, not classical 
only, but of medieval, renaissant, modern, Europe. 
I remember how Christopher Erle, eccentric Fellow 
of New College, warmed with more than one glass 
of ruby Carbonel, would pour out schylus and 
Dante by the yard. Hammond of Merton, son to 
Canning’s secretary and biographer, knew Pope 
by heart, quoting him always effectively and to 
the point. There was a famous surgeon, commem- 
orated in “ Reginald Dalton,” not a member of the 
University, but probably the most sparkling con- 
versationalist amongst all those racy symposiasts, 
on whom it was betted against heavy odds 
that he would repeat ten consecutive lines 
from any place at which he might be set on, in 
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Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Lope de Vega. The bet 
was won. This wonderful memory made him an 
adept at cards. David Gregorie, a well-known 
London magistrate, hearing of his prowess,challenged 
him to a three nights’ contest at piquet. It took 
place at Oxford in a select gathering of experts; 
and Mr. Gregorie returned to Queen's Square £300 
the poorer. A select few ladies, jovial spinsters 
chiefly, added to the charm of these convivialities. 
Attired in short silk dresses—for Queen Adelaide 
was proud of her foot and ankle—sandal-shoes, lace 
tippets, hair dressed in what the Rolliad calls 
“ flocking’ curls, they took their part in whist or at 
quadrille, this last a game I fear forgotten now, 
bearing their full share in the Attic supper-table till 
their sedan-chairs came to carry them away. Famous 
amongst them for audacity no less than wit was 
Rachel Burton, “Jack” Burton as she was called, 
daughter to a canon of Christchurch, whose flirta- 
tions with old Blucher, on the visit of the allied 
sovereigns, had amused a former generation, and who 
still survived to propagate anecdotes not always fit 
for ears polite. Amongst her eccentricities she once 
won the Newdegate: the judges, agreed upon the 
poem which deserved the prize, broke the 
motto’'d envelope to find within the card of 
Miss Rachel Burton. I remember her, bewigged, 
red faced, stout, living in the corner house of 
what was then called Coach and Horse Lane. 
Another of these vestals was Miss, or, as she 
liked to be called, Mrs. Horseman, dressy and made 
up, and posthumously juvenile, but retaining some- 
thing of the beauty which had won the heart of 
Lord Holland's eldest son years before, when at 
Oxford with his tutor Shuttleworth, until her Lady- 
ship took the alarm, swept down, and carried him 
off; and had attracted admiring notice from the 
Prince Regent in the Theatre, as she sat in the 
Ladies’ Gallery with her lovely sister, Mrs. Nicholas. 
Her memory was an inexhaustible treasure-house of 
all the apt sayings, comic incidents, memorable per- 
sonages of the past thirty years, as she dispensed 
gossip and green tea to her guests in the quaint 
drawing-room of her house in Skimmery Hall Lane, 
hung round with valuable Claude engravings in their 
old black frames. She lies just outside St. Mary’s 
Church ; I see her grave through the railings as I pass 
along the street. That is the final record of all those 
charming antediluvians; “arl gone to churchyard,” 
says Betty Muxworthy in“ Lorna Doone.” It is some- 
thing to recall and fix the Manes Acheronte remissos : 
there are many besides ready to obey my lure, and I 
may have more to say of some of them; but, for this 


time, “la farce est jouce, tire le rideau!"” .- 
NESTOR. 








CRICKET PROSPECTS. 





HE cricketing season of 1898 has hitherto afforded 

a melancholy tale. Day after day, on looking 

at those columns in the newspapers which, it is said, 
some Cabinet Ministers glance at every morning 
when they will read nothing else, we have been met 
repeatedly by the same sad announcements of 
matches unfinished and abandoned owing to the 
pitiless rain. Wickets have been treacherous and 
unsafe. Teams have come down, have spent a whole 
day waiting, and have gone home at night without 
the bowling of a ball. Even the loyalist devotees of 
cricket have hesitated to appear as spectators on 
fields where the chances of having any spectacle to 
watch were so remote, and the magnificent new 
pavilion at the Oval can claim, we imagine, but 
a poor record for its first days’ receipts. The 
interest of the year centres round the contest 
for the county championship, but hitherto the 
history of that contest has been full of disappoint- 
ments. Match after match has been stopped by 
stress of weather. The first two matches in the 
championship struggle, those between Warwickshire 





and Leicestershire and between Hampshire and 
Lancashire, in the first weeks of May, were aban- 
doned at an early stage, and these experiences 
proved to be an augury of many more of the same 
kind to come. Up to the end of last week only ten 
victories had been recorded in all the county matches 
played, and of those no county except Yorkshire 
could claim more than one. Bowlers have had 
opportunities of distinction which a fine season 
rarely gives. But, nevertheless, certain great bats- 
men have preserved their reputations and certain 
matches have been as full of interest as any lover of 
the game can ask. 

The counties from which most is expected are 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, Surrey and Essex. The 
Lancashire men, the champions of last season, have 
up to the present week done little to increase their 
fame. They have beaten Derbyshire, and they have 
probably been robbed by the rain of other victories in 
some of the drawn matches which they have begun. 
But their success against Derbyshire is the only one 
recorded to their credit ; and their defeat at the hands 
of Warwickshire, which was largely due to the bowl- 
ing of Hopkins, who made his first appearance as a 
bowler for the county team, was complete and well 
deserved. Still, however, only one county has suc- 
ceeded in lowering their colours, and it may be that 
they will emerge triumphant yet. Essex began the 
season in a much more striking way. Their victory 
by six wickets over Surrey at Leyton in the 
middle of May was due to a capital display of 
spirit and skill. Mr. A. J. Turner, whose service to 
his eleven last year won him a considerable reputa- 
tion, played an admirable innings of 102 not out, 
and, with the help of Mr. McGahey, contributed 
signally to the triumph of his side. After this 
remarkable victory the hopes of the Essex men rose 
very high. But the county team, after an indecisive 
match with Leicester, missed their opportunity 
against Yorkshire last week. Here again, on a 
difficult ground, they bowled well and batted, in 
their second innings at least, with credit. The 
Yorkshire men found it very hard to score against 
them, and with a little better all-round play the 
Essex eleven might have won another valuable 
success. But in the second innings of Yorkshire 
their fielding went to pieces. No less than six 
catches were missed at critical points of the 
game, and owing to this collapse in the field the 
Yorkshire men won a close game by three wickets, 
and secured an advantage which the Eastern county 
will find it very hard to regain. On the other hand, 
the Yorkshire team deserved their victory, and in the 
race for the championship they had obtained by the 
beginning of this week a very substantial lead. They 
began by beating Somerset in an interesting match 
in the middle of last month, in which, on a bad 
wicket, Lord Hawke and Tunnicliffe made 50 runs 
apiece, and the Somerset men collapsed before the 
bowling of a new county bowler, Rhodes, who took, 
on his first appearance, 13 wickets for 45 runs. From 
this success they passed to victories over Hampshire 
and Essex, the former of which was largely due to 
Haigh, who, not to be eclipsed by his new col- 
league Rhodes, bowled 14 wickets in the match for 
43 runs. As we write, the Yorkshiremen are 
meeting Surrey on the Bradford ground, and if, as 
s ems probable, they emerge victorious, they will have 
gained a long start over all their competitors this 
year. Still, their antagonists at Bradford are by no 
means to be despised. So far Surrey may not have 
been very fortunate, but her batsmen have already 
done enough to remind us how redoubtable they are. 
She failed against Essex, in spiteof the two fine innings 
of Hayward, who made 149 runs out of the 388 which 
altogether theSurrey team compiled; andinsome other 
games the weather hardly gave her a fair opportunity 
of showing what she could do. But her victory over 
Gloucestershire, at the end of May, was one of the 
best which has been won this year. The Surrey 
eleven made 500 for four wickets, four of them aver- 
aging 112 runsapiece. They then spread panic in the 
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enemy with Mr, Jephson’s lobs, and won the match 
without an effort with an innings and a half and 109 
runs to spare. One wishes that time had permitted 
them, for the sake of breaking records, to play their 
endless innings out. But with the memory of that 
feat before us, it would be rash to say that Surrey is 
not as strong as any rivalin the field. Of the others, 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire have done some 
splendid scoring ; Warwick has defeated Lancashire ; 
and Somerset beat Sussex in a most exciting game 
last week at Eastbourne, where Mr. Woods not only 
played a brilliant innings, but won the match by 
bowling the last three wicketsfor 10runs. But none 
of these counties seem likely to surpass the record of 
Surrey or of Essex, and of the two great elevens 
from the neighbouring counties in the North. 

Of individual feats there is not at present very 
much to say. We have referred already to three or 
four cases where the bowlers have carried all before 
them, and so far the weather has been far more 
favourable for displays of bowling than for prowess 
with the bat. Nevertheless, several batsmen have 
kept their reputations high. Dr. Grace, it is true, 
has as yet done nothing astonishing, but again and 
again he has come to the rescue of his side with a 30 
or a 50, a 60 or a 70, that will serve to keep his 
average up. Among other famous batsmen, Mr. 
Stoddart has played one innings of 70 not out; Mr. 
de Montezuma made for Sussex against Nottingham- 
shire 80 not out and 31; and in the same match 
Gunn and Shrewsbury played two innings of 125 and 
154 not out. Abel has scored steadily for Surrey, 
reaching a total of 104 not out in the great 
victory over Gloucestershire, a feat which Brockwell 
rivalled with 105 and Mr. Jephson with 166 not out 
on the same day. Equally true to the best traditions 
of Surrey has been the work of Hayward, headed 
by scores of 64,85,and 126. At present Mr. Jephson 
and Shrewsbury top the record, but Mr. Woods 
comes near them with 143, and Mr. Mason nearer 
still with 152. Mr. Turner's great score for Essex 
against Surrey we have already mentioned. A. Ward 
and Tomlin have both made scores of over 100 for 
their counties, and Storer—alone, we think, at 
present—has twice made centuries in playing county 
ties. While these famous players keep their reputa- 
tions green, others are growing up at Oxford and at 
Cambridge to follow in their steps. Early in the 
season Mr. Cunliffe’s bowling made us hope 
that Oxford might have found a bowler. But 
of late there has not been so much evidence to 
justify that hardy and perennial hope. The Fresh- 
men’s match at Oxford showed some very promising 
recruits from Eton, Bedford, Lancing, and elsewhere, 
and Mr. Eccles, among other bats at Oxford, seems 
to know howto score. At the same time Cambridge 
appears to have even better batting material at her 
disposal than her rival, and men like Mr. Burnup, 
Mr. Worthington, and Mr. Winter will probably be 
heard of further before the match at Lord’s comes 
on. It is too early, however, in a season where play 
has been so much interrupted to forecast the 
chances of the year. All we can do now is to hope 
for better weather in the months before us, and 
meanwhile to register our admiration for those 
skilful players who brave the elements with so much 
courage and success. 








SCOULTON MERE. 
—_+o2— 


HERE are many routes to Scoulton, one of the 
largest breeding-places in England of black- 
headed gulls—birds which have become so familiar 
to Londoners from their visits of late years to the 
Thames in winter. None can claim to be the best, 
for each has advantages and attractions of its own. 
One may go through Watton, with its round-towered 
church, still bearing a crucifix, which escaped icono- 
clastic reformers: near this small town, in the park 








of Merton Hall, is the church where Crabbe wes 
rector, and not much farther off is Wayland Wood, 
better worth a visit for its timber than for the fact 
that here local tradition places the scene of the 
story of the Babes and the Wicked Uncle, One 
advantage of the route from Watton, especially in 
early spring, before the birds have settled on the 
Mere, is that, as soon as the town is left behind, one 
is sure to see little flocks of gulls spread over the 
fields on each side of the road. Some will choose to 
start from Wymondham — which, by the way, is 
pronounced “ Windham ”—a quaint old town from 
which nineteenth-century progress has not effaced 
all traces of antiquity. The exterior of the old 
abbey church, with its two towers, is more striking 
than the interior; and the conventual portion, 
east of the nave, now lies in ruins, over which 
time has cast a verdant mantle of ivy. Hence 
to Kimberley, with its Hall and park, and famous 
oak-carr, on to Hingham, where the church 
deserves a visit for the stately altar-tomb of 
Lord Morley and the early Flemish glass, and so 
to Scoulton, by a pleasant road, the high banks of 
which are brave in the greenery of bush and bracken 
and the golden blossom of gorse and broom; while 
an avenue of trees, arching overhead, runs through 
the village, up to and beyond the gate leading to the 
Mere. Or one may go from Attleborough, where is a 
Norman church that has lost its chancel, but retains 
one of the finest of the many fine rood-screens for 
which East Anglia is famous. 

Early in the century Scoulton common was 
enclosed, and then the proprietor, to protect the 
gullery, made a raised bank, nearly two miles round, 
by the water's edge, and outside this planted a belt 
of trees for shelter. Since then, on one side, an 
inner belt of rhododendrons has been put in, and 
when these are in flower there is a glorious blaze of 
colour, backed by the sombre foliage of the trees. 
The Mere itself occupies some seventy acres, includ- 
ing the “hearth,” or boggy island, which occupies 
more than half this area. The Mere carries a thick 
growth of vegetation—chiefly water-crowfoot and 
milfoil, and as summer advances the broad pads of 
the water-lily overspread the surface, and heighten 
by contrast the gleaming white of the flowers. The 
hearth itself—also a nesting place for wild duck, 
coot, moorhens, and dabchicks—is covered with 
rushes, bordered with sedges, and at its upper end 
are small sallows and alders. At the very edge of 
the water the yellow iris waves its golden flag, and 
the colour is strengthened by the green of its sword- 
like leaves, and glows the brighter for its backing of 
ash-grey—the dead leaf-sheaths of the reeds. 

The birds arrive early in February, and reach the 
Mere at night. The keeper hears them high in the 
air screaming as if they were holding a kind of 
parliament. This may happen for several nights in 
succession, and then they disperse over the country, 
spreading north as far as Dereham, and north- 
west to Swaffham. They pick up their living on 
the land—“ good aggericulteral bahrds, follerin’ 
th’ plough and gettin’ a livin’ out o’ th’ soil.” By 
degrees they dribble back to their old nesting 
quarters, a few visiting the Mere as a sort of 
vanguard to see that the coast is clear. No birds 
stay upon the hearth itself till the end of March or 
the beginning of April, though they swarm over the 
nesting-ground by day, departing soon after sun- 
down. The date of their taking possession is, 
according to local belief, settled by agreement, after 
much debate; for it is preceded by noisy con- 
ferences in the air, generally on the west side of the 
Mere, near the little schoolhouse that stands at the 
junction of the road to Watton with that from 
Attleborough. 

When on the Mere their food consists to a large 
extent of insects, which they hawk like great white 
swallows; and they pick up a good many mice and 
not a few rats. In return, the rats prey upon the 
eggs and the young birds, and even the mice inflict 
some little damage on the colony by nibbling the 
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eggs with their sharp incisors. Rooks would 
probably carry off eggs but for the fact that in 
their number gulls find protection. No rook can 
approach unperceived, for though sentinels are not 
posted, every gull is constantly on the look-out, and 
a cry of alarm would soon bring the whole community 
about the ears of the black-plumaged thief. Herons 
come from Kimberley, where they nest. They are 
innocent of designs upon the eggs, but are extremely 
partial to the tender and toothsome nestlings. As 
soon as the presence of one of these birds is perceived 
the marauder is subjected to a fierce mobbing, and, 
though perched on a tree, the heron can make 
thrusts with its beak at its foes in front, they on 
the wing can easily avoid the attack, while others 
assail the foe from sides and rear. In the words 
of one who has known the gulls for many years, 
“Nothing on the wing can meddle with ’em.” 

The place chosen by the gulls for nesting is the 
north-west corner of the hearth, where the distance 
between the island and the bank is least, and this 
has been crossed by a hungry fox in search of a 
meal. The nesting area is pretty clearly defined, 
and nearly the same spots are occupied year after 
year. Last year, however, one pair built on an old 
tree-stump; but the rats got at the eggs and 
destroyed them. The nests vary a good deal in size, 
according to the situation, and are formed chiefly of 
dry reeds and sedge. Three eggs, and occasionally 
four, are laid in the first clutch; but after the usual 
gatherings the number is reduced to two. They 
vary greatly in hue, size, and shape; the most 
common coloration being grey or brown, blotched 
with black, and the rarest a light blue without 
markings. The eggs are gathered twice from each 
nest, and the third clutches are left to keep up the 
colony. It is sometimes said that they are sold for 
plovers’ eggs. This, however, is not the case. The 
contrast in shape would at once show the difference, 
and the white of the plover’s egg is more transparent. 
When the young birds are hatched off—little striped 
balls of fluffy down—they take to the water at once, 
where pike and eels are ready to snap them up, so 
that between rats and weasels on the island and 
ravenous fish in the Mere they have a pretty severe 
struggle for existence. About the end of June 
the duties of incubation are over, and as soon as 
they are strong on the wing, the whole colony leaves 
the Mere, going, it is believed, southward, and 
picking up their living on the coast during the 
autumn and winter. By the end of July or the 
beginning of August all will have taken flight, 
and not a gull will be seen on the Mere till next 
spring. 

This year the birds are unusually tame and allow 
of pretty near approach without showing signs of 
fear or uneasiness, which is generally evinced by 
their leaving the hearth, rising in the air, and hover- 
ing over their nests—screaming loudly the while. 
Usually the appearance of a stranger on the bank is 
sufficient to bring them up with a rush; but for 
some reason or other, on a recent visit, not till the 
bank bordering the narrowest part of the water was 
reached did the birds leave the hearth. Then there 
was a rush of wings, and a clatter against the dry 
reeds as they rose, and the air was filled with their 
alarm-cries. To and fro, and up and down they 
swayed—now showing snowy white against the dark 
background of the trees, and now dark, as one looked 
up at them against the bright blue sky. Then they 
would gather in a huge mass, only to thin out and 
extend again over a wider surface, but never rising far 
above or flying far away from the corner where the 
nests were thickest. The scene was weirdly beauti- 
ful. No pen can do justice to its beauty, nor can 
pencil or camera reproduce it. The most successful 
pictorial effort is, beyond doubt, Wolf's drawing, 
made in 1872. Yet even Wolf could only indicate the 
bewildering evolutions of the birds; and, to quote 
Professor Newton, “It is beyond the power of the 
pencil to give an idea of the tumultuous noise by 
which the scene is accompanied.” 








THE DRAMA. 


“ THE AMBASSADOR,” 


VERY dainty and (I am afraid the adjective 
is getting rather vulgar, but it is still some- 
times appropriate) a very “ distinguished ” thing, this 
comedy by “John Oliver Hobbes.” It has more 
grace than strength; its characters have more 
“manner” than substance ; while it leaves the deeps 
of passion unexplored, it gently stirs sentiment to a 
ripple; it skims very pleasantly the surface of 
moods, ¢fats d’dme, hopes and disappointments; it 
has reticences that are agreeable to a well-bred taste ; 
it gratifies what M. Anatole France is fond of 
calling les @mes bien nées. Well, that is only to say 
that it is a comedy. To be more precise, it is a 
sentimental comedy which hovers round the edge of 
drama, and, just as you thought it was going to 
topple over the edge, recovers itself with a roguish 
laugh and a pretty little pout at your false alarm. 

There would have been no play at all if Juliet 
Gainsborough’s letter to Sir William Beauvedere had 
not been delayed five days in delivery. That Juliet 
met Lord St. Orbyn in the interval was a mere 
accident . . . Gainsborough, Beauvedere, St. Orbyn 
—the very names tell their tale about the tone of 
the play . . . So do the états civils of the personages. 
Juliet is an orphan, and therefore serious, solitary, 
a suspect to critical matrons with marriageable 
daughters. She hasa sister, a nun, just to give usa 
glimpse of the Eternal Verities in the midst of 
frivolous bric-d-brac. St. Orbyn is an ambassador, 
which in this play, as in others, means an elderly 
gentleman who wearsa red ribbon over his dress-coat 
and calls cosmopolitan princesses by their Christian 
names ... I feel that I have already described this 
piece, but perhaps a little more detail would not be 
amiss. ! 

Juliet, then, is “discovered” with her sister, the 
nun, to whom she explains why she came to engage 
herself to Sir William Beauvedere, whom she does 
not love. The explanation is that she does not know 
why. Girls must get engaged to somebody; and 
then it would be nice to wear a black velvet dress at 
dinner. Besides, she is unhappy, dissatisfied with 
her surroundings ; marriage would extend her sphere 
of usefulness—that, I believe, is the consecrated 
expression. But Sir William is a solemn prig and 
bore—Sir Willoughby Patterne, if you like, or the 
first husband of Diana of the Crossways. If Juliet 
does not so describe him you can see it for yourself 
from his bust, and the faces of the people who inspect. 
it. Anyhow, Juliet needs no pressure from her sister 
to break off the engagement. She has already 
written to Sir William to release him—he is 
second attaché to the British Embassy at Berlin. 
But he returns to London while the letter is 
still in the post. The situation is awkward, for 
Juliet has not the courage to speak. She will await 
the delivery~of the letter. Meanwhile, enter Lord 
St. Orbyn, British Ambassador at Rome, now on 
a holiday in Paris—the scene is laid throughout 
at two adjoining houses in the Champs Elysées. 
St. Orbyn is a bachelor and accomplished lady-killer 
sur le retour. The hearts of Lady Beauvedere (Sir 
William’s stepmother) and the Princess Vendramini 
still flutter for him. Miscellaneous ladies who detest 
one another (“I do think she’s such a bounder,” says 
Lady X. of Mrs. Z.)—they form the “scandalous 
college” of the play—agree in wondering to whom 
St. Orbyn will finally succumb. Will it be the 
sentimental, rather passée, Lady Beauvedere or the 
polyglot Princess? When St. Orbyn meets Juliet 
Gainsborough the question is at once answered. He 
translates “She must and shall be mine” into the 
language of a Plenipotentiary of the First Class. 

Act II.: A ball-room four days later. The 
ambassador and the orphan flirt round a bowl of 
goldfish—an unmistakable portent of matrimony 
ever since The Two Roses. Then ensues a delightful 
scene between St. Orbyn and Sir William—a scene 
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that might have been written by the author of 
“The Egoist.”” The bore handsomely fulfils the 
promise of his bust. He describes how his cousin, 
Lady Gwendoline, adores him, poor girl, and is 
heartbroken (as indeed we have seen in the first Act 
that she is) at his engagement to Juliet. Sir William 
has noticed that she has even left off wearing a little 
present he had once given her—a moonstone brooch. 
Now in the first Act we had seen Sir William advising 
Lady Gwendoline to lay aside this ornament for the 
very purpose of catching Sir William’s attention. 
Did not. Dumas say the art of drama was the art of 
preparations? It is already clear that Sir William 
prefers Gwendoline to Juliet—whom he suspects of 
laughing at him—and that when Juliet’s letter reaches 
him he will accept his dismissal as a release. Where, 
then, are we to get our dramatic conflict ? Obviously, 
Sir William can have no hand init. Asa matter of 
fact, dramatic conflict there is none; but there is a 
pseudo-dramatic episode. 

It is the excuse for Act III. This passes in the 
next house, where a certain good-for-nothing Major 
Lascelles is giving a semi-Bohemian supper-party. 
When Juliet deserts the ball-room to pay a mid- 
night visit to Lascelles, we know that the action is 
a perfectly innocent one. Lascelles is an old friend 
of her family, and she has come to recover from him 
a forged cheque, the sequel to a piece of boyish folly 
on the part of a son of Lady Beauvedere. Unfor- 
tunately, Juliet has been seen and closely followed 
by Lady Beauvedere and Lord St. Orbyn. She 
cannot explain her presence in Lascelles’ room to 
Lady Beauvedere, and bids Lascelles tell St. Orbyn 
that she has no explanation to offer him. Here comes 
one of the neatest things in the play. Before the 
delivery of Juliet’s message, St. Orbyn has been 


-dismayed, a prey to suspicion—everything points 


to a melodramatic scene between the two men; 
but as soon as he is told point-blank there is “no 
explanation,” St. Orbyn jumps up in delight. No 
explanation? Then, of course, she is innocent—only 
an innocent girl could have sent that message. 
The scene is an agreeable surprise. On the very 
brink of a conventional situation we are saved, and 
plucked back into merry comedy. Obviously, the 
play is now at an end, and Act IV. merely shows 
the happening of the expected. Sir William having 
at length received the delayed letter, pairs off with 
Lady Gwendoline, and Lord St. Orbyn with Juliet. 

On reflection, I find it somewhat difficult to 
account for the keen pleasure this play afforded 
me. Both hero and heroine are somewhat colourless 
personages. Juliet has vague aspirations towards the 
“ higher life’"—which come to nothing. She doesa 
plucky thing to help a youngster out of a scrape. 
These things, however, hardly make a character. 
Nor is Don Juan turned sentimentalist at fifty to be 
called a character, so much as (consule Alexandro) 
a theatrical institution. The plot, such as it is, does 
not grow out of the personages. It is a mere coin- 
cidence that St. Orbyn meets Juliet at the moment of 
her rupture with Sir William. There is no dramatic 
relation between the two men. The dialogue is 
witty, although the strain for wit is frequently too 
perceptible. But here and there one had a scene 
which only a woman could have written —a 
scene which gave one a _ glimpse into the 
little tragi-comedies of women's lives; it was here 
that I got my “thrill.” Such a scene was that of Sir 
William's surrender to Lady Gwendoline—two wooden 
lovers, but the woman less wooden than the man, 
and longing, in a dimly-conscious way, for some little 
touch of tenderness which it is not in him to give. 
And another such scene was the leave-taking between 
St. Orbyn and his friend Lady Beauvedere; the lady's 
feeling is something else than friendship, and the 
man suspects it; you are sorry for her, as he is; yet 
there is nothing to be done. It takes a woman to 
bring home to us the various ways in which women 
have silently to suffer. 

The acting does ample justice to these little 
nuances, and, indeed, to the whole purpose and 











spirit of the play. Of course, anyone who knows 
the St. James’s knows what Mr. Alexander will make 
of Lord St. Orbyn. Miss Fay Davis is sufficiently 
sweet and tremulously “serious” as Juliet Gains- 
borough. Miss Violet Vanbrugh has evidently taken 
pains with the difficult part of Lady Beauvedere 
—which will bear, however, I fancy, a little further 
elaboration. Miss Hilda Rivers, Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
and Mr. Fred Terry are all good in small but im- 
portant parts; and Mr. H. B. Irving’s carefully- 
composed portrait of the wooden egoist, Sir William, 
is quite the best thing he has yet done. 4 BW, 








THE RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 





TWN\HE great event of the musical season has been 

the production at the Royal Opera of Wagner’s 
famous Tetralogy, or, as it is perhaps more correctly 
described, “Trilogy with prologue.” This prologue 
is a sort of anticipation, in compendious form, of the 
incidents in the Trilogy, and a presentation of its 
principal personages—gods, goddesses, Valkyries, 
demi-gods, demi-semi-gods (in which category 
Siegfried might be placed), giants, dwarfs, water- 
nymphs, horses, dragons, serpents, and toads. The 
Ring has been a long time making its way into 
public favour. When this colossal and highly 
composite work had only just been brought 
out at Bayreuth, the eminent composer, attended 
by his faithful lieutenant and orchestral chief, Herr 
Richter, came to London and presented portions of 
the new production with but scant success at the 
Albert Hall. In 1882 Mr. Mapleson entered 
into an arrangement with a German manager 
for producing it at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Here 
again it made but little impression; nor was it at 
all astonishing that a thoroughly German work, based 
on legends familiar to every German child but which 
in England were absolutely unknown, should not 
have made its mark. Victor Hugo speaks in one of his 
prefaces of the génie essentiellement vaudevilliste of 
the French, and it was precisely in this spirit that 
Wagner's latest production was received by the 
larger portion of the English public. Whereas the 
Germans looked with delight towards the appearance 
of those familiar figures Wotan and Fricka, Sieglinde 
and Siegmund, Siegfried and Briinnhilda, these mys- 
terious personages filled the English opera-goer with 
dismay. To turn from the drama to its musical accom- 
paniments was to obtain but little relief; for, instead 
of developing music suggested by the incidents, the 
composer wrote music precisely to suit them. Herr 
Richter presented at his admirable concerts so many 
excerpts from the Ring des Nibelungen, including at 
times complete scenes, that the musical public at last 
knew certain portions of the Ring almost by heart; 
the fantastic “ Ride of the Valkyries,” the impressive 
“ Death March” of Siegfried, the elaborate fire music 
and departure of Wotan from the Walkiire, the 
“Forest Murmurs” from Siegfried, and the final 
scene from the (Gitterdiimmerung. The conse- 
quence was that when a German company made 
a second experiment with the Ring in 1892 it 
found the London public much more appreciative 
than it had shown itself ten years previously. By 
that time, moreover, numerous handbooks and guides 
to the subject-matter of the Ring des Nibelungen 
had been brought out, and quite recently a new 
and admirable translation of the Nibelungen 
Lied has appeared; so that at present Siegfried 
and Briinnhilda are as well known to opera-goers 
as Guinevere and King Arthur—probably, indeed, 
much better, 

That Wagner has now conquered and subdued 
the English public must have been manifest to every 
one who was present at the performance of the 
Rheingold prologue last Monday at Covent Garden. 
The immense theatre was full, and—to avoid, it is 
true, the supposed penalty of total exclusion—every 
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member of the audience was seated before the 
first orchestral note was heard. The death of Herr 
Seidl rendered it necessary to find a new orchestral 
chief; and the post—first offered to Herr Richter, 
whose engagements at Vienna precluded his taking 
it—was ultimately accepted by Herr Mottl, musical 
director at Carlsruhe, and well known in London by 
the excellent “ Wagner concerts” associated with his 
name. Containing neither individual airs, nor 
separate choruses, nor independent pieces of any 
kind, the prologue is one long continuous strain 
lasts no less than two hours and a half. Anyone 
who takes an interest in the subject knows that 
instead of airs and other musical pieces, of which 
examples are to be found plentifully enough in 
Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin, Wagner in his later 
works employs “leading motives” or “representative 
themes” intended to indicate or typify either a per- 
sonage, a situation, or even an abstract idea. These 
themes are developed, modified, and varied in the 
orchestra in accordance with dramatic changes in 
the play or psychic changes in the personages, and it 
is obvious that the system lends itself in its abuse 
to pedantry, mystification, and infinite weariness on 
the part of the listeners. Practised by an unskilful 
hand the system has no success whatever; and the 
four or five English composers who have endeavoured 
to apply it, even partially, have one and all made 
lamentable failures. That admirable French com- 
poser, Saint-Saéns, who has never followed Wagnerian 
methods himself, has said, nevertheless, of the music 
in the Rheingold prologue that it exhibits “ power 
and infinite variety "’ in alliance with anextreme soft- 
ness, adding that “the complicated orchestration is 
like a rich carpet upon which walk the personages 
of the drama.” 

The prologue, however, to the Ring can never be 
so popular in England as the two middle works of 
the Tetralogy, the Walkiire and Siegfried. It must 
be heard many times before the “leading motives,” 
of which it is so largely made up, can be appre- 
ciated, or even apprehended. Little books, it is 
true, are published containing complete catalogues 
of the “motives,” or “themes,” used in the Ring 
des Nibelungen ; and some adepts seem to recog- 
nise them much as a soldier or even a war-horse 
recognises a bugle-signal or a trumpet-call ; though it 
is scarcely in this way that music should be enjoyed. 

The Covent Garden performance of the prologue 
was all that could be desired in the way of execu- 
tion. The work may be almost regarded as a 
symphony with a few voice-parts added, and these 
voice-parts were excellently sung. Mr. Van Rooy, 
with his rich voice, his impressive style, was 
magnificent in the character of the Jove-like Wotan. 
Madame Schumann Heink sang admirably the small 
part of Erda, and Mr. Van Dyck rendered with good 
dramatic expression the music of Loge. Vocally, 
however, the music of the prologue possesses less 
interest than that of the three dramas by which it 
is followed. 

Miss Bréma, who in the ‘prologue undertook 
the small part of Fricka, had a better opportunity 
for the display of her remarkable talent when, on 
Wednesday afternoon, she appeared as Briinnhilda 
in the Walkiire. On this day, for the first time, the 
despotic regulations of Bayreuth were introduced; 
though, strange to say, the trumpeters who at 
Bayreuth announce the beginning of the perform- 
ance, some minutes in advance, had been entirely for- 
gotten. Of the four parts into which the Ring des 
Nibelungen is divided the finest is certainly the 

Walkiire, forming the first part of the Trilogy proper. 
Here Briinnhilda is the most important personage ; 
and the finest scene in the whole of the Ring is that in 
which, at the end of the Walkiire, Wotan punishes 
the disobedience of one of his favourite Valkyries— 
his angels of the battlefield—by degrading her from 
her divine condition to that of an ordinary mortal. 
Here Mr. Van Rooy and Miss Bréma, M. Van Dyck, 
and Miss Eames were all admirable. Van Rooy, 
however, representing the chief potentate of the 





Northern Olympus, was impressive above all the 
other performers. 

The poor Valkyrie, who had committed the un- 
pardonable offence of helping in battle the wrong 
man, was put to sleep on the fire-girt mountain in 
the person of Miss Bréma; to be awakened on 
Thursday evening with Madame Nordica as her 
representative. On Thursday, that is to say, Siegfried 
was performed; when Madame Nordica, appearing 
for the first time in the part of Briinnhilda, 
sang with a perfection rarely attained on the 
lyric stage, and never before in this particular im- 
personation. The Siegfried who called the fallen 
Valkyrie to life in the new sphere to which, through 
love, she soon becomes reconciled, was represented 
by Jean de Reszke. The hero and heroine hardly 
rose to the dramatic possibilities of their réles, and 
the staging was by no means perfect. The Wanderer 
(Wotan) was on this occasion played by Edouard de 
Reszke, of the commanding presence, the sonorous 
voice; and Herr Breuer gave a powerful representa- 
tion of Mime. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 





M FOUILLEE'S fine book (“ Psychologie du Peuple 
avi. Francais,” Alcan, Paris), just published, 
should be treated respectively by metaphysician, 
ethnologist, and political economist. The volume in 
question is one of a series which, when completed, 
may well take rank with the result of Mr. Spencer’s 
lifelong labours. For the present, however, I leave 
the more abstruse, though lucidly-written portions 
of this deeply interesting work, confining myself to 
those more immediately bearing upon actualities—in 
other words, manifestations of French character and 
idiosyncrasy at the present time—and a philosophic 
criticism of the same. From this point of view, 
M. Fouillée’s latest contribution to contemporary 
philosophy is of extreme, even of painful appropriate- 
ness. We have here a voice of tremendous power 
and undoubted authority raised against social evils, 
clearly, indisputably, in the capacity of Government 
to check—a bitter indictment from a philosophic 
chair of French rulers and legislators. Take, for 
example, the chapter entitled “ L’Alcoolisme chez le 
Peuple Francais.” On French as on English soil 
alcoholism is one of the gravest problems confronting 
social reformers. “ The alcoholism of our forefathers,” 
writes M. Fouillée, “ was an individual infirmity ; in 
our own days it is a malady of the species (in 
France), a national vice.” And elsewhere, “ Society 
in France is infested with tipplers (alcooliques) and 
their progeny, the paternal taint in the latter taking 
the form of epilepsy, consumption, and other 
diseases.” Many departments, formerly of acknow- 
ledged sobriety, are now given over to alcoholism, 
and in some towns, especially those of the South, the 
annual consumption of alcohol per head has risen 
alarmingly. Well, how has the State furthered the 
cause of temperance? How have laws aided indi- 
vidual effort in this direction ? 

Here we meet with inconsistencies that awaken a 
smile, grave as is the matter under consideration. 
Quite recently the Government has created special 
anti-alcoholic classes in primary schools. Little boys 
and girls are bidden to an object-lesson on the evils 
of drunkenness, just as we pay our sixpence at 
Madame Tussaud’s to be moralised by the “ History 
of a Crime.” But whilst babes are thus indoctrinated 
with temperance principles, temptations to drink are 
rendering their elders drunkards almost against their 
will. By the law of 1881, according absolute liberty 
in the opening of cabarets, no less than 100,000 addi- 
tional public-houses (débits de liqueurs) were opened, 
with what moral and physical results we may easily 
conceive. This disastrous legislation, M. Fouillée 
urges, should be modified, and other drastic measures 
at once taken to check the appalling progress of 
alcoholism. On the contrary, we find an official report 
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congratulating the Ministry of Finance on the in- 
crease of spirit duties in certain regions. “Such a 
rise,” says the report of 1897, “may well afford the 
Government matter for congratulation ; results would 
be still more satisfactory but for professional adul- 
terators.” At the same time we learn of taxation 
on so-called hygienic beverages, and restrictive 
measures with regard to falsification. 

A curious incident—which, indeed, may be matched 
in our own elections—has just thrown light on the 
drink question in France. We have all heard of the 
Mahometan Deputy for Pontarlier, Dr. Granier, who 
amused Parisian gamins with his ablutions before the 
Palais Bourbon. The Doctor has just been unseated, 
and why? Simply because the electorate of that ar- 
rondissement consists largely of absinthe distillers 
and their workpeople, and, as an orthodox follower 
of Islam, most likely as a philanthropic Frenchman 
also, Dr. Granier preached a crusade against alcohol ; 
on this subject M. Fouillée adds: “ It has been justly 
remarked that the temperance cause makes much 
more progress in Protestant countries, where it is es- 
sentially allied with religion.” He remarks elsewhere : 
“It is greatly to be regretted that the Catholic clergy 
make no efforts to repress the progress of drunken- 
ness.” Alcoholism, depopulation, and a general 
laxity of morals—on these subjects M. Fouillée’s com- 
ments should set all French legislators thinking just 
now. Here we are brought face to face with no 
partisanship, either political or theological, but with 
the calm, judicial, unflinching judgment of the 
philosopher. Severely on the all-engrossing problem 
of depopulation does M. Fouillée inveigh against the 
celibate, indulgence-according Romish Church. Let 
our English perverts here read, mark, and inwardly 
digest his words :—* Let us at first admit that to 
Roman Catholicism, with much good, we owe great 
evils. Nations acknowledging Rome have exercised a 
damaging process of selection by two means, viz. 
the abuse of celibacy and intolerance. Celibacy has 
prevented those individuals characterised by true 
devotion and faith from leaving descendants ; intoler- 
ance has eliminated from the ranks of Romanism the 
strongest wills and the most powerful intelligences. 
. . « « . It is certain that Romanism has thus 
blindly wrought in the direction of its final dis- 
appearance. Add to this the tendency of the Church 
to materialise the exercise of devotion and to for- 
malise a religion the value of which consisted in 
feeling, and it is easy to see how the adversaries of 
paganism have gradually succeeded in paganising 
(& paganiser) Catholic countries. Spain and Italy 
are striking examples, but France is not to be wholly 
left out of the list” (p. 307). 

Intemperance, dissolute manners, a loathsome 
Press, addiction to degrading sports—these, after all, 
are excrescences, parasitic growths on a magnificent 
and otherwise sound trunk. M. Fouillée justly 
blames the Government for its indulgence in the 
matter of immoral entertainments and publications, 
bull-fights, and other evidences of the “ relichement 
social” so bitterly deplored by French social re- 
formers. But he refuses to see, either in manners, 
art, or literature, any signs of national degeneracy. 
“ Scepticism, utilitarian egotism, financial corruption, 
self-interest in political parties, class rivalries—all 
these evils we must combat in the name of ideas. If 
once France should renounce her worship of the 
ideal she would lose all that has constituted her 
moral greatness.” For the moment we must believe 
—for the moment only—ideals certainly seem to be 
lost sight of in France. Well, therefore, that a voice 
cries aloud in the wilderness, For general readers 
the most fascinating pages are those devoted to 
French character and its expression in language, 
literature, the arts, religion and politics. Whilst 
every sentence is full of deep philosophic significance, 
the thought itself is so crystal-clear and so lucidly 
expressed that we are never brought to a standstill. 
Truly indeed has the author thus described the 
genius of his nation: “ We reason more than we 
imagine, and what we imagine the best is not the 











outer world, but the inner, of sentiment and, above 
all, of thought. M. BeTHam-EDWARDS. 








MONTENEGRO, ENGLAND, AND AUSTRIA. 





May 22nd 
June 3rd’ 
HERE is no country in Europe where England 
and the English are more popular at the present 
moment than Montenegro. When, after an interval 
of four years since my last visit to the Black 
Mountain, I arrived a few days ago in Cetinje, I 
found among other improvementsa warmer sympathy 
than ever for the English people. Nowhere else in the 
Balkan Peninsula, not even in the Bulgaria which 
he helped to free or in the Greece whose cause he 
always pleaded, has the death of Mr. Gladstone 
evoked such demonstrations of sorrow as here. 
Prince Nicholas assured me yesterday that never 
again would any foreign statesman do as much, or 
care as much, for Montenegro as the great Prime 
Minister who gave her Dulcigno in 1880 and whose 
pen and voice were ever on her side. The Prince 
justly remarked that if Mr. Gladstone, and not 
Lord Beaconsfield, had been in power in 1878, 
the Treaty of Berlin, if it had existed at all, 
would have been very different. The article 
which our dead countryman wrote in the Nineteenth 
Century about Montenegro over twenty years 
ago is produced almost at full length in the 
local paper of Cetinje, and column after column 
about his life has been read in the vernacular by 
every mountain warrior who could procure a copy. 
But it is not Mr. Gladstone’s death alone which has 
called forth the gratitude of this primitive people 
and its chivalrous ruler. I was particularly anxious 
to hear what the Prince had to say on the subject of 
his first visit to our country, and he related his im- 
pressions with characteristic frankness. Not merely 
the Queen and the members of the Royal Family, but 
the people of London, had welcomed him with the 
utmost kindness. Nothing, he said, had struck him 
more on his visit than the extraordinary fact—for 
such it must seem to a benevolent autocrat like him- 
self—that in the most constitutional country in the 
world there was so much genuine respect for the 
Queen and the Throne. The Prince's ideal, as is well 
known, is a Liberal autocracy in a Conservative 
nation; reforms, according to his system of govern- 
ment, all come from above and not from below, and 
his conception of his duty is to recognise and bring 
about such necessary changes as will civilise his 
people without making them lose their own peculiar 
national characteristics. But he is fully alive to the 
excellence of our constitutional methods in a land so 
different in every respect from his own. He told me, 
too, of his amazement at the way in which the 
London police regulated the immense traffic in the 
streets, although, as he put it, “there are more 
omnibuses in one big London thoroughfare than in 
all Paris”—the city where he was educated, and 
which he had hitherto regarded as the highest ex- 
pression of Western civilisation. He showed a 
just appreciation of the historical treasures of 
Windsor Castle, which, with native curiosity, he 
had explored “down to the kitchens.” It had 
pleased him, too, he said, to find London just as his 
eldest son, who visited England last year, had 
described it to him, for he was glad to notice that 
his heir was a good observer of men and things. 
Of his much-criticised letter on the death of Mr. 
Gladstone, he said that he wrote it when his 
“baggage was already strapped up,” and when he 
had no Englishman at hand to assist him. He 
regarded it as a perfectly natural expression of a 
historic fact, and not as a political manifestation. 
Of the political results of his visit he would say 
nothing. “I have brought back from England 
des souvenirs et des espoirs,” but whether these 
hopes were matrimonial or political he did not 
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explain. As a token of his gratitude he had just 
conferred the highest Montenegrin order on the 
Duke of Connaught, for whom he professed the 
highest regard. “I was enchanted with my stay, 
and you ought to be proud of being an Englishman.” 

The remark of a Hungarian paper that Monte- 
negro was a stationary and non-progressive State 
appears to have nettled Prince Nicholas, and was not 
justified by facts. No one, of course, should compare 
the great progress made by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in Bosnia and the Herzegovina during 
the last twenty years with what little Montenegro 
has accomplished in the same time; for the former 
has vastly greater resources than those which her 
small neighbour possesses. The true comparison is 
rather with the condition of Albania, where, under 
the lax rule of the Turk and the lawless tyranny 
of the Albanian chiefs, civilisation is non-existent 
and human life is a constant prey to the 
vendetta. The Prince pointed out to me with pride 
how his predecessor, Danilo, had in two months 
suppressed the vendetta, which then prevailed 
in Montenegro also, by the enforcement of the 
utmost rigour of the law, and I know from my 
own experience that the Black Mountain is now 
one of the safest and most law-abiding communities. 
He emphasised, also, the complete freedom of the 
Mussulman subjects which Europe had given him 
when his territory was enlarged, and eulogised their 
loyalty and their industry, saying that they had 
never, even at Dulcigno, given him the least trouble 
when he had once, in a notable instance, made it 
clear to them that bakshish was not an argument 
recognised by a Montenegrin judge. Meanwhile, at 
Cetinje I notice great material progress in four 
years. The little capital has increased by about a 
third—new houses have sprung up with rapidity 
in all directions, new churches have been built 
to the delight of the Gospodar, who is proud 
of the great number which his land possesses, 
and a palace has been constructed for the 
Crown Prince. Barracks have been raised, in 
which this nation of hereditary warriors receives 
regular instruction in detachments for periods 
of four months at a time; and the Bicentenary 
of the dynasty has been commemorated by a monu- 
ment to its founder on the Orloff Hill, whence 
the Turkish soldiers fired on his cattle, and so 
kindled the Montenegrin’s resolve to be rid of the 
Tarks for ever. An Anglo-Montenegrin trading 
company now runs a little steamer on the Lake of 
Seutari; a Montenegrin diligence, with Austrian 
aid, carries passengers and mails down to Cattaro, 
and a second paper has been started at Niksic. Yet 
one is pleased to find that none of these changes, nor 
yet the influx of tourists, which Montenegro has 
enjoyed since the Italian marriage brought the little 
country into universal notoriety, has spoiled, as 
sometimes happens in the Near East, the primitive 
qualities of these mountaineers. Nothing has 
surprised me more than to note the almost complete 
disappearance of costume among the Slavs of the 
Bocche di Cattaro; but in Montenegro the handsome 
national dress is still almost universal, and will 
certainly be retained so long as Prince Nicholas 
lives. Whether his successor will keep it up, and 
with it the customs which make Montenegro so 
interesting to jaded Europeans, must depend to a 
great extent on the consort whom he selects. And 
therein lies a most important question for this tiny 
state. Prince Nicholas, one of the cleverest match- 
makers of his day, is anxious that his heir should 
marry well. But it is easier to dispose of the hand 
of a Montenegrin princess in Italy than to find a 
European bride who would adapt herself to the 
position of the future Princess of Montenegro. 

But the most vital point for Montenegro's future 
is in her relations with Austria-Hungary. The Prince 
and his people resent bitterly the tone of the Austro- 
Hungarian Press, the immense military preparations 
made, and about to be increased, by Austria all 
along the Bocche di Cattaro, and the consolidation 





of Austrian influence in the Herzegovina. Since the 
last war Montenegrins feel that the Turks will not 
molest them again—indeed, the Prince is full of 
praise for the good qualities and charity of the 
common Turkish peasant, when not corrupted by 
Ottoman administration or goaded by religious 
fanaticism. But in Austria they see the enemy who 
now hems them in on three sides. The sudden ap- 
pearance of seven Austrian torpedo-boats in front of 
the Prince's villa on the Bay of Antivari the day 
before yesterday greatly agitated Cetinje, and the 
unusual splendour of the new Austrian Legation here 
has got upon the nerves of the natives. The Austrians, 
on their side, reply that they regard Montenegro as an 
outpost of Russia, and the two Montenegrin ports of 
Antivari and Dalcigno as so many places where the 
Tsar can land the rifles with which he has twice pre- 
sented his father’s “ only friend.” Hence the hastening 
on of the military railway from Metkovic to Ragusa 
and the Bocche di Cattaro, the further fortification of 
that superb haven, and the presence of the naval 
and military, with whom the old Venetian streets 
of Cattaro swarm. At present, it seems to be the 
Prince's idea to group the three Slav States of the 
Balkan Peninsula together against Austria, and it is 
significant that the rulers of both Servia and Bulgaria, 
with the latter of whom he lately bad an interview 
on his way to England, will shortly visit Cetinje. 
But, in my opinion, it is as useless for him to expect 
Servia and Bulgaria to unite for any common object 
as to look for any expansion of his territory at the 
expense of Austria. Whenever Turkey next under- 
goes amputation, Montenegro will doubless obtain 
more industrious Albanian subjects; but the revival 
of a great Servian Empire under Montenegrin 
auspices is impossible now. W. MILLER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION BILL. 

Srr,—I think Mr. Hanford would find it very difficult to 
give any proof of his assertion that the recent Senatorial election 
of the University of London turned upon the belief “that the 
supposed securities in the Bill are inadequate and illusory,” the 
securities in question being those contained in the schedules to 
the Bill that were specially framed by Dr. Benson and Dr. Napier 
to protect the external student. 

From what I saw of the election in the capacity of Secretary 
(Arts and Laws) to the Committee presided over by Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, I have no hesitation in saying that considerations 
regarding the external student played a very small part in 
determining votes. Members of Convocation voted for Mr. 
Moulton or for Dr. Benson according to their belief or disbelief 
in one or both of the following statements :—(1) That under the 
scheme teachers would examine their own students for degrees 
in a manner and to a degree that is unusual at existing 
universities. (2) That medical examinations would be conducted 
by the licensing Corporations. The first of these was the burden 
of all the literature issued by Mr. Moulton’s supporters, and in 
a letter, dated May 9th, Mr. Moulton enlarged upon this theme 
in such a manner that it became a matter of general belief that 
each teacher at the London colleges would under the scheme 
examine his own students. The nature of Mr. Moulton’s argu- 
ment may be indicated by this one sentence from his letter :— 
** What should we think of the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge 
insisting that they should examine their own students for the 
university degrees”? ‘The inferences to which such a question 
is intended to lead are (to put it mildly) misleading. Under the 
scheme the London colleges would no more examine their own 
students than the Oxford or Cambridge colleges examine theirs 
at the present time; the University authority would appoint the 
examiners, and of many teachers jn one subject not more than 
one could examine therein at the same time. In fact, the extent 
to which teachers examine their own students is far greater 
under the existing order of things than it would be under the 
scheme of the ‘Bill. At present it often happens that both 
examiners in a subject are elected from the staff of institutions 
sending examiners to the University; under the Bill at least one 
examiner must be external. 

So much for the truth of the first statement; the second is 
equally without foundation. 

If an election can be won by such mis-statements as these, 
its value cannot be very great. But there is no need to discuss 
the power of the vote of Convocation in the matter; the 
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Chancellor in his speech on Presentation Day made the position 
of Convocation, in deciding the question of reconstitution, 


perfectly clear. T. Grecory Foster. 
University College, London, 6th May. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Dear Sir,—We hear a good deal just now on this side of 
the Atlantic of the more cordial relations that appear to be 
springing up between this country and the United States. The 
following extract from a letter received from a gentleman in 
New York, whose word may be relied upon, will doubtless be of 
interest to your readers : 

AsTam a type, I state that for forty years I have hated England 
have deemed her cruel, selfish, our enemy by tradition, history. and 
policy—grasping, haughty, full of idiotic criticism of us and our 
institutions. And I, in common with a million others, have been forced 
to change front. No matter how much it may be true that England 
seeks an alliance with Uncle Sam solely on selfish grounds of interest 
and fear of the Continent, the supreme fact remains that but for her 
Uncle Sam would have been humiliated, or found himself at war with all 
Europe. This has been and remains true of Cuba, the Philippines, and 
our probable invasion of Spanish waters. It follows that this country 
owes to England a debt of gratitude it can never pay but with support 
and aid in kind. Hurrah for John Bull! It astonishes me to find 
myself feeling that way, and nearly all our citizens feel likewise. There 
is a complete reversion of feeling. 

Yours truly, 


‘ Henry Batt. 
“ Woodruff,” Norwood Road, Southport, 2nd June. 


“THE APATHY OF THE UNDERGRADUATE.” 


S1r,—I read with much interest the article on “ The Apathy 
of the Undergraduate,” which appeared in THe SPEAKER of 
last week, and venture to hope that a few criticisms and remarks 
upon the sabject from an undergraduate may be acceptable. 
That the state of things described in the article, or something 
very like it, does exist in Oxford will be denied by few who 
know the University well) But the real cause has, I think, 
escaped the notice of the writer; for one cause it is that is 
mainly responsible, and that—the “schools” system. It is 
unjust and untrue to allege that the attitude of the average 
undergraduate towards polities, philosophy, and literature is 
that of a Philistine, avowed and unabashed. There are, of 
course, a small number of athletic Philistines who seem to look 
upon life mainly from the point of view of the well-bred fox 
terrier; but they are quite a small number. 

As for the majority, we are, it is only too true, painfully 
unlearned in politics and literatare. We concern ourselves but 
little in the social and political problems that exercise the 
thinkers of the outside world—we merely take it for granted 
that our own is the greatest imaginative literature that the 
world has yet seen. But, sir, I venture to assert that our 
condition is one of enforeed oblivion rather than of apathy. 
The schools demand our life, our all, and woe to the pre- 
sumptuous youth who heeds them not, but devotes himself 
to muscle-making, general culture, or any other unrecognised 
pursuit. A few more months of congenial labour, and in the 
warm days of early June shall he expiate his sins in the Temple 
of Torture, and come forth to the world branded “‘ 4th class.” 
Schools are here the sum-total of existence. The aspiring 
freshman soon realises this. Entering himself as a reader 
of the Bodleian, he is forthwith assailed by the stern-visaged 
curator with the question, “For schools work, I suppose.” 
Splendidly mendacious, he answers, “Oh, yes!” Returning 
from a library with Jane Austen under his arm, he is met 
by his tutor, who raises a forefinger in playful warning, 
* Schools, schools!” 

I start with the assumption that it is the ambition of all 
of us to get “firsts.” I will not further argue why this should 
be. Suffice to say that our parents, our future careers, human 
nature, and the dons demand it. Now, a“ first” in the schools 
and a condition of intellect other than the “apathy” described 
in THe SPEAKER are incompatible. The higher the standard 
required for a “ first,” the greater must this apathy become; and 
the standard is being continually raised, I could give startling 
instances of ignorance to be found among the brightest 
ornaments of the “ schools,” scholars of prominent colleges, with 
their firsts in Mods. and Greats, who had never even heard of 
Sydney Smith, Sir Thomas Browne, Collins, Montaigne, and 
a host of lesser lights, and who confessed to having never read 
a single play of Shakespeare right through. It is a deplorable 
fact, but still a fact—and the sooner it is universally recognised 
the better—that for a young man who wishes to gain a slight 
acquaintance with the art and the literature of his own country, 
with the deeper social and political problems that his generation 
will one day be called upon to face, bor such a man a “ first” at 
the University is unattainable. So long as the present 
examination system remains in vogue at the Universities, so long 
will the nation have to complain of the apathy and the 
Philistinism of the snheguilatins-Bellove me, Sir, yours 
very truly, UNDERGRAD. 
Oxford Union Society, 2nd June. 








A CALL FROM THE SEA. 





REEN waves under her fore-foot, 
Grey meadows dim on the lee ; 

We have done with joy and sorrow, 
Swing round her head to the sea! 


Nine men of the schooner Annie 
Bound out of the bay again, 

And the old songs die behind us 
In the clank of her mooring-chain, 


For the East and West are calling, 
A wind blows out of the South, 
And the winter stars lift brighter, 
And the brine stings salt on the mouth. 


Nine men of the schooner Annie 
(Love is as a tale long told), 

We go to the mother that bore us 
And the things we knew of old. 


The song of wind in the rigging, 
The drumming rain on the sail, 
The swing of the roaring chorus 
As they lay her head to the gale. 


Ah! Love, will ye deem us cruel 
That we leave ye here alone? 
But the wide sea calls her children, 
Each goes at last to his own. 
Green waves under her fore-foot, 
Grey meadows dim on the lee ; 
We have done with joy and sorrow, 
Swing round her head to the seal 


J. WINDER Goop, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue ALLEGED OVERCROWDING OF Books. 


T is recorded (I believe) of the two playwrights, 
H. 8. Byron and T. W. Robertson, that once, in 
the days before success came to them, they advertised 
a serious lecture in a provincial town. The evening 
came, and at five minutes past eight the audience 
consisted of one very sleepy-looking man seated ac- 
curately in the middle of the front row of seats. 
Undeterred by this, Byron advanced to the rostrum 
and began: “ Ladies and Gentlemen—or, I should 
say, Sir—in the beginning there was one Man.” 
“Yes,” said the audience, “and I was that —— 
fool”; and forthwith arose and left the hall. 


Several times in the course of the past few weeks 
I have found myself in a position not remotely 
resembling that disgusted stranger’s : and the experi- 
ence has led me to reflect somewhat gloomily on the 
havoc wrought by the historical method upon the 
prospects of literary aspirants. Before commencing 
editor (in a small way) I had no notion of the number 
of men and women who habitually begin the dis- 
cussion of every question with the creation of the 
world. I knew, of course, that in such matters as 
English literature, for instance, this was the method 
prescribed by the New Scholarship. But it came 
as an entire surprise to me to find the precepts of 
the New Scholarship so deeply imprinted on the 
mind of the journalistic beginner. 


Indeed, the word “ beginner” has now acquired 
a new and sadder significance for me: and with it 
has come an inkling of the truth which resides 
beneath that dear old phrase “the overcrowding of 
the literary profession.” To be sure, there is no such 
thing as a literary profession (writing is not a 
profession and scarcely resembles one), and it has 
always seemed to me demonstrable that a thing 
which has no existence can only be overcrowded, if 
at all, by other things which have no existence. But 
it is one thing to reason correctly, and another to be 
convinced. And ina generation of which ninety-nine 
talkers in every hundred assumed the existence and 
the evil of over-population as postulates in all social 
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discussion, it took an obstinate man to steel himself 
and not be persuaded that even such a windy and 
unsubstantial conception as a “ literary profession ” 
might somehow or other be overcrowded. 


But the over-population craze cannot hold its 
own long in an age which has taken to believing 
that the world is to be saved by an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. Among our many reasons for confidence in 
the future of the Anglo-Saxon surely one of the first 
is his numerical strength and the magnificent courage 
with which he has gone on raising up sons and 
daughters while preaching Malthusianism. Solong as 
he does not allow his theories to interfere with his 
practice his friends may go on believing in him as of 
old. That certain towns, certain streets, certain 
houses are overcrowded is of course as obvious as 
that certain parents have families larger than they 
can well maintain. But in practice we have to face 
the evident truth that if England is to stand up 
against Russian, German, French competition, she 
requires millions of sons and daughters, and that one 
of the great duties of citizenship is still to beget and 
train up children in the service of the State. 


I conceive, therefore, that anyone who helps to 
lay this over-population bogey in any one of its 
many shapes is assisting public intelligence : and, 
fortified by this thought, I would add to the common 
fund my own observation that “literature” is 
neither overcrowded nor in any near danger of being 
overcrowded. Just as too many families are packed 
into certain “ rookeries,” so (it may be cheerfully 
allowed) too many writers are intruding upon the 
sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. From an editor's 
point of view the number of persons who write 
sonnets bas increased, is increasing, and requires to be 
abated. Or rather (since sonnetteering is, itself, a 
perfectly harmless occupation) the notion that a live- 
lihood can be earned by writing sonnets needs 
repression, for it leads to a profligate waste of 
postage stamps. Likewise from an editor's point of 
view, the earlier ages of the world’s history are 
overcrowded by literary novices. You remember 
how the Vicar of Wakefield visited the Fair and was 
accosted by Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson :— 

“* Ay, Sir,’ replied he, as if he had reserved all his learning 
to that moment, ‘ Ay, Sir, the world is in its dotage ; and yet 
the cosmogony, or creation of the world, has puzzled philoso- 


phers of all ages. What a medley of opinions have they not 
broached upon the creation of the world! Sanchoniathun, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus have all attempted it 


in vain. But, Sir, I ask pardon, I am straying from the 
question.’—That he actually was; nor could I for my life see 
how the creation of the world had anything to do with the 
business I was talking of; but it was sufficient to show me that 
he was a man of letters, and I now reverenced him the more.” 

Out of the number of manuscripts I have been 
lately privileged to peruse, the proportion of those 
which, while professing to deal with the most trivial 
topics, have begun with the creation of the world, 
would (I think) astonish my readers as it has 
astonished me. “ Passons au Déluge !” has been my 
iterated and reiterated cry: and I rest at length in 
the melancholy conviction that those primeval 
events yet form the gravest obstacle in a literary 
career. As an editor I find myself in the position of 
the Vicar: I cannot, for my life, see how the creation 
of the world has anything to do with the business in 
hand. And I may add that, like the Vicar, when 
“the subject insensibly changes from the business of 
antiquity to that which brought us both to the fair,” 
I usually find the bargain unsatisfactory. Therefore 
I entreat Mr. Andrew Lang, when he brings out a 
new edition of his “Hints how Not to Succeed in 
Literature,” to include a warning against pre- 
diluvian speculations in articles intended for magazine 
readers. 


Once past the narrow portal of the Deluge, the 
literary aspirant will find his field immensely 
widened. There is really no danger of over- 
crowding. The apprehension rests on a fallacy 


which you may discover at the bottom of so many 
harangues on the state of literature delivered at 








public feasts. This fallacy is, that to be a man 
of letters, and gain the fullest benefit from literature, 
one should be acquainted with everything that 
happens to be written: and hence, it is argued, the 
prodigious literary output of these days casts an 
intolerable burden on the student. While so much 
of average or less than average merit keeps pouring 
from the Press, how (it is asked) can even an 
industrious reader find time to select the best? The 
answer, of course, is that every generation has to go 
through this process of selection with its own litera- 
ture, and the process employs a number of active 
critics, each performing his own part: whereas every 
generation takes over past literature ready selected 
and appreciated. Thus every generation of after- 
dinner orators is able in turn to point to a compact 
body of masterpieces in the past, and lament the 
activity and the mediocrity of the present. And 
whilst the custom of making after-dinner speeches 
continues amongst us there is perhaps no very good 
reason for quarrelling with the fallacy. But my 
own opinion is thatif a reader will confine himself 
to what happens to interest him, and forbear from 
complaining against that which does not, but may 
possibly interest some of his fellows, he may have 
quite a happy and even a moderately improving 
time amongst the writings of to-day. 








A. T.Q.C, 
REVIEWS. 
—— 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
Tue Lire-Work or ArcupisHop Benson. By J. A. 
Carr, LL.D., Canon of Christ Church, Dublin. London: 


Elliot Stock. 


HIS is not a biography, but a hagiography; the 
canonisation of a saint with no devil's advocate to 
balance or demur. Dr. Benson is ever on his throne; 
Dr. Carr always on his knees, in rapt contemplation 
of his} Buddha's “ hushed, earnest look,” “ gracious 
dignity,” “face radiant with gleams of happiness.” 
His Grace’s “removal of his hat,’ or “divesting 
himself of his overcoat,” are efforts reverentially 
chronicled; his scraps of ponderous waggery are 
absorbed with grateful, glad surprise ; his “ winning, 
kindly, well-known” smile is made to irradiate his 
countenance until we cry out with Tennyson— 
“ Prythee weep, May Lilian!” The text shows want 
of care. Rugby men will be surprised to learn 
that Dr. Arnold was headmaster of King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, in 1836. The name of its 
present master, Mr. Vardy, is twice wrongly spelt ; 
Mr. Freeman's memory is outraged by the title 
“Metropolitan” applied to St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
there is a wholly unintelligible sentence on p. 157 ; 
“ costily,” “ priested,’” “ most junior,” may be 
Hibernian, but are not English. For Dr. Carr is 
an Irish dignitary. Meeting the Archbishop at 
St. Columba’s, he was “fascinated by his character 
and gifts,” made a study of his life and writings, 
sends out this rhapsody as a slight refection which 
may satisfy our hunger until a more authentic 
memoir of his idol shall appear. The book is un- 
affected, conscientious, accurate, and begets a liking 
for the simple-hearted devotee who has composed it ; 
but it is not a judicial study of the Archbishop's 
character, nor a trustworthy estimate of his ascen- 
dency ; and we sympathise in reading it with the 
Athenian elector who voted for the ostracism of 
Aristides. 

The late Primate was altogether unlike his pre- 
decessor. Tait was a statesman bishop, looking on 
the Church as a machine, to be manipulated in its 
relation to the faithful, upheld in its relation to the 
State. Benson was a shepherd bishop, individualist 
in pastoral sympathies, caring more for the sheep 
than for the flock. Tait was indifferent to show and 
ceremony ; to Benson they were vital: he loved the 
paraphernaliaof episcopal display, appearing in public 
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with ante-Reformation splendour, jewelled cross 
before him, scarlet-cassocked train-bearers behind. 
Tait’s mind had reached the superior philosophy 
which, in the spirit of Lessing's parable, sees differ- 
ing creeds or Churches only as varied forms of truth ; 
Benson retained through life the conviction of his 
curate days, that, both as regards beliefs and morals, 
Christianity was the one possible religion ; Anglican- 
ism, in and for England, the one divinely consecrated 
organon of Christianity. Thus Tait seemed cold 
and unapproachable to those revolving in a 
plane below his own, while Benson touched at 
one point or another every section of the Church. 
Ritualists admired his pomp; High Churchmen his 
vindication of Anglican continuity ; Broad Church- 
men his width of Biblical criticism; Protestants his 
love for the Reformers, his hatred of the Mass, his 
repudiation at once learned and scornful of Papal 
claims. His sweetness of manner endeared him 
personally, and the piety which radiated from all 
his utterances awoke response in spiritual natures. 
By the “masses” he was not known or loved; 
declaring his Church to be the Church of the poor, 
and pleading on their behalf against its disendow- 
ment, he played no part in vindication of their 
social rights, was neither a Manning nor a Booth. 
His one notable public act, the Lincoln judgment, 
was at once risky and trimming—risky, since it 
might have been reversed with awkward con- 
sequences by the Judicial Committee; trimming, in 
that sanctioning one half of the illegalities alleged, 
it encouraged the encroachments which have recently 
borne fruit in Kensit protests. He weakened, by 
exploded arguments, his attitude on Welsh Dis- 
establishment, and on marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. To him were due, we are told, the 
Lords’ amendments, which rendered nugatory the 
already feeble Parish Councils Bill, and “ his heart 
stood still” when he learnt of the collapse of Mr. 
Balfour's outrageous Education Bill. Wellington 
showed him to be a good schoolmaster, Truro a 
skilful organiser ; for Canterbury he was hardly the 
man. His authoritative biography, when it appears, 
will find not only its facts anticipated, but the 
judgment of its readers prepossessed, by the un- 
shaded portrait outlined here in Dr. Carr's uncritical 
pages. 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE, 


A History OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND: 
1500-1800. By Reginald Blomfield, M.A. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 


THE term “ Renaissance architecture” stands with 
most persons for that revival of the forms and details 
of ancient Roman architecture, with more or less 
modification, which was the special work of the 
Italian architects of the Cinquecento period, and 
which, in fact, is so much associated with Italy as 
the land of its origin that it is frequently referred 
to as “ the Italian style.” And it is on Italian soil 
that Renaissance architecture is found in its purest, 
most dignified, and most classical form; for the 
medizval spirit in architecture had never fairly 
taken possession of Italy; she had no great and 
fulty developed Medieval style like that of France 
and England ; while, on the other hand, the imposing 
remains of Roman architecture were at hand to 
serve as models to the architects of the revival, to 
govern their taste and incite their emulation. When 
the architectural movement thus commenced in 
Italy spread to other countries it was in each case 
modified by local influences. In France it put ona 
rich and more or less picturesque expression, inherited 
from the great Feudal style of the country. In Spain 
it developed a fanciful exuberance of detail, the 
legacy of Moorish influence. In Germany it was 
shorn of its delicacy and refinement, and was 
reproduced in the heavy and clumsy form too 
expressive of the artistic limitations of the Teutonic 
spirit. And in England, a kind of ultima thule in 
those days of slow and difficult travel, it developed 











late, and in a manner and under circumstances which 
have no exact parallel anywhere else. 

It was with the object of classifying and illus- 
trating the progress and the various phases of 
Renaissance architecture in this country, that 
Mr. Blomfield entered on the special study of the 
subject, the results of which are given in a book 
which represents a great deal of conscientious and 
critical investigation, and which is profusely and 
admirably illustrated by drawings, mostly from the 
author’s own hand. He groups the subject under 
four main divisions, as follows: (1) The isolated 
attempts of foreign workmen, mostly Italians, to 
introduce their own methods of workmanship. 
2) The efforts of half-instructed native builders 
and of Flemish and German workmen. (3) The 
mature Palladianism introduced by Inigo Jones, and 
which he regards as “the foundation of all subse- 
quent architecture in England for the next 200 
years.” (4) The buildings which cannot be identified 
with Renaissance rather than with Gothic archi- 
tecture, but “ which fairly represent the continuous 
building tradition of the country.” Among these 
latter, as the author says, may be found farm 
buildings erected since 1800, which show distinct 
traces of medieval tradition; and which to our 
thinking can hardly be said to form a class, but 
rather to be buildings such as are unclassable, if one 
may use the term. We understand and sympathise 
with the author's interest in them, but we hardly 
think they properly belong to his subject. 

The presence of the Italians in England was 
mostly due to those two superb and extravagant 
dilettanti, Wolsey and Henry VIII.; but Mr. 
Blomfield himself seems to admit that their work 
was rather that of decorators than architects, and 
that their influence on architecture, properly so 
called, was not very important. They were called 
in to execute works chiefly in the way of monuments 
or heraldic achievements placed in or added to 
buildings which, in their general ordonnance, re- 
tained the characteristics of that Late English Gothic 
of the Tudor period which is a variety of archi- 
tectural style native to our soil, and having no pre- 
cise counterpart anywhere else in Europe. Hence 
we come on such picturesque incongruities as the 
thoroughly Italian-looking coat-of-arms and sup- 
porters over the gateway at Montacute House, in its 
framework of Late Gothic details, and the delicately 
carved bands of foliage, also thoroughly Italian in 
manner, interspersed with the Gothic quatrefoil 
panels in the Salisbury chantry at Christ Church. 
But this mingling of Italian ornament with English 
architectural work was the result of special and 
temporary circumstances, and had no permanent 
influence on English architecture. 

The architectural development of English Re- 
naissance commences with the Late Elizabethan 
and Early Jacobean period, and, as compared with 
Italian and French Renaissance, is remarkable on 
two accounts—the late persistence of Gothic feeling 
and detail, and the nafveté and want of refinement 
of the classic adaptations. In the early Elizabethan 
period the “new learning” was often only represented 
by a classic encadrement of pilasters or columns and 
cornice for the main entrance, the rest of the build- 
ing retaining the square-headed mullioned windows 
of the Late Gothic manner. The orders of pilasters 
with mullioned windows between them which occur 
in Late Elizabethan and Jacobean work form the 
nearest counterpart we have to the French style of 
Francis I. In each case we see Gothic to some 
extent holding its own against the incursion of 
classic forms, and in pretty much the same manner ; 
but the English development, speaking roughly, is a 
good half-century later than the French. “It’s a 
far cry to Lochawe,” and it was a long route for 
Italian influence to travel to England. Flanders 
and Holland were nearer both in accessibility 
and in commercial intercourse, and that way 
mainly, as we think Mr. Blomfield shows, came 
Renaissance architectural forms into England in 
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the first instance; “ Priscian a little scratched,” 
Italian Renaissance somewhat distorted and 
shorn of its fair proportions in its transference 
through the hands of the northern barbarian. The 
strapwork and other quasi-Renaissance details of the 
Elizabethan period, as the author observes, “ show 
the heavy hand, the merely mechanical instinct, of 
the German workman” ; and people who built houses 
had recourse, moreover, to “ that last refuge of the 
destitute—the pattern book.” And how should it be 
otherwise, when it appears that in the next period, 
which the author distinguishes as that of “The 
English Builders,’ Bodley’s Library and other such 
buildings were carried out only by masons and 
joiners who, we may suppose, had lost the medieval 
tradition without gaining a new one, and had out of 
their own ignorance to satisfy the tastes of learned 
“ building owners” (as the modern phrase is); Mr. 
Blomfield conveys the impression that there were 
no such persons as architects, in the intellectual 
sense of the word, during this period ; that he regards 
John Thorpe’s architectural pretensions and supposed 
fame as mythical; but he does not say that architec- 
ture was the better for this, as some do vainly fable. 
Onthecontrary, such an example as the “ Five-Order” 
tower of the schools at Oxford shows, he observes, 
that the assumption of classical architecture was not 
grasped as a broad principle of design, “ but its 
detail was arbitrarily adopted as a new fashion in 
ornament.” In his criticisms on the coarse and 
mechanical style of the period we think he rather 
underrates Wollaton Hall. 

It is to Inigo Jones, that Englishman with the 
soul of an Italian, whose exotic Christian name seems 
to go so well with his peculiar genius, that Mr. 
Blomfield attributes the raising of English Renais- 
sance architecture from the tentative work of 
masons with pattern books to the dignity of an 
intellectually conceived art. Under his influence 
the architecture of this country “was to be no 
longer an affair of happy instinct, but completely 
conscious, dependent on scholarship almost as much 
as on capacity in design.” Whether that is alto- 
gether the best condition for architecture in the 
abstract may be a question. But it was undoubtedly 
the best condition for the practice of an architec- 
ture based on antique tradition. The more impor- 
tant point was that, as the author remarks on 
another page, Jones also realised that, if justice was 
to be done to Italian architecture, “ plan and eleva- 
tion must go together as a homogeneous whole”; 
there must be no more plastering on of classic 
details irrespective of the general design. It might 
be questioned whether the author does not overrate 
Inigo Jones's personal influence, when we consider 
the comparatively small number of important build- 
ings which he is known to have carried out. But a 
very large part of the training which he gave to his 
generation must have been exercised through those 
sumptuous scenic designs for masques, which, though 
only of temporary existence, were architectural 
ideas just as much as if they had been carried out in 
permanent materials. We do not quite follow the 
author's great admiration for the fragment of the 
projected Whitehall Palace known as the banqueting 
house. The scheme for the palace, as a whole, was a 
grand one, but it was of a type of architecture 
which can only produce its effect as a whole; and 
the banqueting house block, as it stands, hardly 
purges its architect from the charge of having used 
the Orders as applied scenery; viewed in its place, 
as part of a great whole consistently carried out on 
the same principle, it might be regarded differently. 

Wren, a lesser genius by nature than Inigo Jones, 
fills a larger space in our architectural history, 
through the unique opportunities afforded him by 
the fire of London; and Mr. Blomfield traces out 
very well Wren’s gradual development from a 
practical constructor into a building artist, as his 
fancy and invention became stimulated and enlarged 
by continual exercise. It ought to be admitted—- 
we have not noticed that the author does admit it 








anywhere—that Wren's churches contain a good 
deal of very bad decorative detail, for which he was 
very likely not personally responsible. On the other 
hand, both in the plan and the general treatment of 
these buildings he was a real inventor in architec- 
ture, bringing out new conceptions one after 
another, making each building a distinct architec- 
tural thought. 

We have not space to follow the author through 
the series of lesser lights who succeeded Wren, of 
whom Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor were by far the 
most important as far as regards original genius ; 
the latter had, indeed, almost as much of the 
inventive faculty as Wren, so far as his opportuni- 
ties went; and though Vanbrugh was somewhat 
scenic, Mr. Blomfield admits that “his passionate 
recognition of the abstract qualities of architecture 
gives him a place by himself among the architects of 
a country in which the very existence of those 
qualities has almost ceased to be recognised.” In 
speaking of the architects of the eighteenth century 
we think the author unduly depreciates Adam, who 
has, of course, been absurdly exaggerated of recent 
years, but who had the merit of inventing his own 
manner in design—in some respects a very graceful 
one; and it was hardly necessary to repeat the old 
sneer against Archer's church at Westminster—“ an 
elephant with its legs in the air.” If St. John’s had 
a clear space and could be properly seen, it would be 
found to be a more effective architectural conception 
than is generally supposed. 

We have few differences with Mr. Blomfield, 
however, and he has produced a book which is an 
important addition to architectural literature, and 
ought to be of interest to general readers as well as 
to architects. 


AN AMERICAN BOOK ON THE ENGLISH 


CONSTITUTION, 
THe EnotisH Constitution. A Commentary on its Nature 
and Growth. By Jesse Macy, Professor of Political Science 


in Iowa College. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


PrRoFEssOR Macy's book deserves a very real 
welcome. We go so far as to say that it is in some 
ways the most illuminative book on the English 
Constitution ever published, not excepting Bagehot’s. 
It has its faults. The Professor is just a little long- 
winded and prone to attach an exaggerated signifi- 
cance to trifles as indications of tendencies. But 
this is nothing when weighed in the balance against 
the very real merits of the work. These merits are 
twofold. In the first place, Professor Macy is a 
very industrious and observant student and a 
master of lucid exposition. In the second place, the 
advantages to English students of seeing their 
constitution from an American point of view are 
very great. They learn in that way to understand 
how things to which they are so accustomed that 
they never notice them are really strange and signi- 
ficant. The American is apt to imagine that he 
knows more about his Constitution than he really 
does, because he has many convenient rules and 
catchwords ready to hand. The Englishman, on the 
other hand, though he may have constitutional 
notions, rarely puts them into words. 

One fundamental difference between the two 
systems is that Americans have never placed the 
same confidence in men as the English have. “I 
once tried to point out,’ says Professor Macy, “ to 
a Birmingham Radical the perils of the English 
constitution. He replied that every Englishman 
was at heart Conservative; that this was as true 
of the labouring men as of the nobility. The checks 
which the American expects to enforce by judicial 
process the Englishman expects to maintain by the 
state of mind of the citizen.” There is a humorous 
side to this, but there is also a true side toit. So 
far does the Englishman carry his belief in the 
efficacy of this one check that he has a hesitation 
in relying on any other. For this reason he doubts 
whether people, like the Irish, who, as he supposes, 
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have not the same constitutional conservatism, 
could be restrained by any formal constitutional 
limitations enforced by courts of law. The idea 
of such a check is novel to him, and he has never 
got to understand it or believe in it. Again, so 
confident is the Englishman of his own sound 
self-control, that he has within the last two decades 
got rid of that constitutional check on hasty legis- 
lation which was furnished by the practice of 
Parliament. Professor Macy notices that though 
Irish members had been the chief obstructives, 
some of them hailed with satisfaction the new 
rules of 1888 because they were in favour of speedy 
and radical changes in the English constitution. 
But were they right? The English got rid of the 
check partly because they felt confident that the 
conservative instinct would prevent radical change, 
and partly because they were provoked by the 
Irish obstruction. May it not be that the English 
were from the anti-Irish point of view right? There 
was no fear of radical change in England, but it 
may not always be the same when in moments of 
panic legislation against Ireland is proposed. The 
conservative instinct is a selfish instinct. 

Many people will read Professor Macy's chapter 
on the House of Lords with more interest than any 
other in the book. He is one of those courteous 
Anglophil critics who want to attribute to us the 
best motives for all we do or leave undone. With 
this idea he tries to find out some excuse for even 
the House of Lords. He follows Mr. Sidgwick in 
thinking that there may be some justification for a 
body which palpably and openly treats the two 
parties differently, and which keeps a check upon 
the party of change of which the Conservative party 
does not stand in need. “ It may be well to maintain 
an institution which may at any time compel a 
direct appeal to the English democracy before some 
of the measures of the Radical party receive the 
sanction of law.” Of course, our constitution is 
growing from day to day, and it may be that this 
notion will in years to come be recognised as part of 
it. But at present it is only the pretension of one 
party. If it has received even a limited measure of 
acceptance, the real explanation is that the Tory 
demagogues have been able to harp too successfully 
on the support accorded to Liberalism by the Celtic 
fringes, and thus to inspire the Tory democracy with 
the notion that the Radical party is not an English 
party, and therefore—the logic, though false, is easy 
—not to be equally trusted. Professor Macy 
sketches a possible future for the House of Lords, 
winning confidence by giving confidence, exercising 
“a sort of revision which all parties approve,” and 
thus establishing a reputation for fair dealing with 
the Bills of the Liberal party. This is excellent 
advice, but we fear it will fall upon deaf ears. 

We have not space to follow Professor Macy 
through his historical review of our course of past 
development. It is very well and freshly done. 


THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


Tue Oxrorp Ene.isu Dictionary. Vol. IV., Foisty— 
Gain-coming, edited by Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon. ; 
Vol. V., H—Haversian, edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; London: Henry Frowde. 

Tue editors of the great English Dictionary are to 

be congratulated on the rapid progress they have 

made of late. Their pace is accelerating. The 
fourth volume is much more than half finished, and 

a good beginning has been made with the fifth. The 

sixth will open with the letter L. H,I, J and K can 

all be got into a single volume. C took a whole one 
to itself, being the most grasping letter in the whole 
alphabet. Mr. Chamberlain no doubt congratulates 
himself that his name begins with C. The three 
parts which we have before us contain 384 pages, 

1,152 closely-printed columns—the produce of the 

work of three-quarters of a year; that is to say, on 

every working day of the last nine months, five of 














these columns have been completed. There are men 
who sneer at the slow progress of this great work. 
It is the sneer of ignorance. The wonder is that it 
goes on so fast. It is only by steady labour, 
admirably systematised, carried on by a trained 
band of workers, that the result is obtained. 
Highly trained as they are, they would be 
overwhelmed by the task had they not for their 
primary material the collections made during the 
last thirty years by the Philological Society. Help, 
moreover, is abundantly given from without by 
volunteers among scholars and men of science. 
From time to time the editors have to seek for 
assistance in far lower circles. For instance, in the 
part of the Dictionary just published “ the curious 
history of handicap has been elucidated with the 
help of many correspondents interested in sporting 
matters.” More than two columns are given to this 
lore. It is strange, by the way, to find hack, as used 
on the football field, illustrated by a quotation from 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. That philosopher is quoted 
as saying that “ perhaps the ‘ education of a gentle- 
man’ may properly include giving and receiving 
‘ hacking’ of the shins at football.” It is impossible 
to conceive of Mr. Spencer, even in the exuberance 
of his boyhood, as “ hacking” anyone—not even a 
future Comtist. 

It is interesting to trace the vicissitudes which 
have befallen the letter H—how at one time it 
was out of fashion and at another time in, till 
at last it has so far gained the day as to have 
come “ to be regarded as a kind of shibboleth of social 
position. This” (Dr. Murray adds) “has resulted in 
the cultivation of the educated usage in many quarters 
where it is not native.” He quotes from Thackeray’s 
“Book of Snobs”—“a drawing-room where the 
h and other points of etiquette are rigorously 
maintained.” We are surprised to find that no 
earlier instance can be found than in one of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters of the mention of a man 
“ who could not sound his f’s.” It would have been 
easy, no doubt, to give quotations of an earlier date 
of the misuse of the letter. It is a fact, however, 
though a curious one, that it was only in the 
present century that novelists and humorous 
writers in general began to make it a common 
object of ridicule. In the eighteenth century 
it is scarcely noticed. The letter has so far 
asserted itself that there is a strong tendency 
to restore it in pronunciation in cases where, 
though it had dropped out, it had still managed 
to keep its place in spelling. In such words as 
able, ability, arbour, it is lost for ever ; but in herb, 
humble, humour, hotel, hospital, where it used not to 
be sounded, it is now generally pronounced. In the 
United States, by the way, to aspirate her) is as bad 
as to aspirate honest. Dickens, who in his “ David 
Copperfield’’ mocked what had hitherto been the 
correct pronunciation of humble, certainly in that 
word greatly accelerated the restoration of the 
sound. It is strange that while in the southern and 
midland parts of England the letter is rarely 
sounded, except wrongly, all over the United States, 
among all classes alike, it as much holds its place as 
in Scotland and Ireland. The explanation may 
perhaps be found in the fact that the first settlers 
mainly came from East Anglia, where there is no 
deficiency in this respect. There certainly is a strong 
tendency in the States to restore the letter in cases 
where, in all probability, it was not sounded by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. We have heard an American 
strongly aspirate the second syllable of Durham, for 
instance. It is not impossible that the day will 
come, unless phonetic spelling gets the start of it, 
when heir, honest, honour, and hour will all be 
aspirated. 

As we turn over the pages of the Dictionary we 
are struck by the number of words coined from the 
names of men. Haversian, which brings to a close 
the part last published, is derived from Clopton 
Havers, an English anatomist of the seventeenth 
century. Messrs. Hansard have given their name to 
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the official report of the debates in Parliament, and 
through it to hansardize and hansardization. These 
last two terms seem to have been coined by Pro- 
fessor Huxley. “I do not wish,” he said in 1869, 
“to hansardize Sir William Thomson by laying 
much stress on the fact that only fifteen years ago 
he entertained a totally different view of the sun’s 
heat.” In 1883 he wrote of “ that process so hateful 
to members of Parliament, which may be denoted by 
the term ‘ Hansardization.’"’ Benjamin Franklin is 
the godfather of at least six words—Franklinic, 
Franklinism, Franklinist, Franklinite, Franklinize, 
Franklinization. Hamiltonian is applied to the 
systems or doctrines of four different men. Games and 
sports, which in late years have begun to fill so largea 
space in the newspapers and in common talk, are con- 
stantly and rapidly adding to the language. Such 
an invention as the bicycle will, no doubt, lengthen 
the Dictionary by many a page before Z is reached. 
Football, indeed, has always held its place in our 
dictionaries ; of it our forefathers formed a not un- 
just conception. So early as 1531 it was described 
as a game “wherein is nothinge but beastly furie 
and exstreme violence.” This certainly hits off the 
game as it is too often played in the manufacturing 
districts in England, and by rival universities in the 
United States. Though football is not a new word 
in the dictionaries, nevertheless its component parts, 
so to speak, are perhaps now for the first time 
recognised by lexicographers. We have forwards 
and hacking defined and illustrated by quotations 
in the parts before us. Backs were explained in an 
earlier volume. We hope that our editors will not 
make it a matter of conscience to follow the sporting 
correspondents of the newspapers through all the 
extravagances of their silly slang. There is a 
depth of ignorance which scholars should contentedly 
leave unfathomed. 

Under forthy, which signifies “disposal to put 
oneself forward,” we find a quotation that somehow 
or other recalls to us Mr. Curzon, as he first entered 
on his duties as Under-Secretary to the Foreign 
Office—“ A yungster comed out very forthy, ‘ Here 
come I, St. George.’ It might also have been well 
applied to Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, as, dropping 
his American citizenship, he swept across the 
Atlantic to the aid of the British Empire. Fresher 
for freshman is @ piece of university slang, the 
invention of Oxford, if we can trust the following 
quotation from the “ American Girl in London”— 
“ According to the pure use of Oxonian English he was 
a Fresher.” Freshwoman, which the colleges for 
women will not use, can nevertheless boast of a longer 
existence than the oldest American college. ‘“ Mother, 
you do intreat like a fresh-woman,” wrote Middleton 
in 1627. Freshman is found thirty-one years earlier. 
“He was but yet a freshman in Cambridge,” wrote 
Nashe in 1596. Fresh is a most puzzling word, 
for it means both sober and exhilarated by drink— 
half seas over, in fact. “He was freche, he was 
nought dronke,” is found in an author of the 
fifteenth century. This usage of the word came 
down even to Sir Walter Scott’s time, who in the 
“ Pirate” writes—‘ Our great udaller is weel eneugh 
when he is fresh.” In sporting circles the word had 
already changed its meaning; for ten years before 
the “ Pirate” was published the Sporting Magazine 
describes a man as being “rather fresh” in the 
modern sense. 

Funk, like fresher, boasts an Oxford origin. Lye, 
in “ Junius’ Etymologicum,” described it, in 1743, as 
“vox Academicis Oxon. familiaris.” He did not 
believe, however, that it had been coined by the 
University, but only borrowed from Flanders; 
where “ Fonck est Turba, perturbatio. Jn de fonck 
siin, Turbari, tumultuari, in perturbatione versari.” 
We are surprised to find that form as used of a class 
in our grammar-schools is not derived from the form 
on which the class sat. “In late Latin forma prima, 


secunda, etc., were used of the various orders in the 
clergy, etc.,” and it is in this sense that it is used of 
boys at school. 


Fudge, in its extended meaning, is 














traced up to Mr. Burchell in “The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” “The interjection, as used by Goldsmith, 
seems from the context merely to represent an 
inarticulate expression of indignant disgust.” Under 
Black Friday we are reminded of the panic in 
London—first on December 6th, 1745, when the 
landing of the Young Pretender was announced, 
and secondly on May llth, 1866, when Overend, 
Gurney & Co, failed. It is properly a piece of school 
slang. “ Let me tell them,” wrote a pious author in 
1611, “ of another schoole-tricke ; at the world’s end 
there is a blacke-friday, a generall examination.” 
Friday-face was used of “a grave or gloomy expres- 
sion.” Who does not know many & man of whom it 
might be said :—“ What a friday-faced slave itis! I 
think his face never keeps holiday.” Under /font- 
water we find a vigorous saying in an old commen- 
tator on the Gospels :—“ A man may go to hell with 
font water on his face.” There were Spurgeons in 
those days. Funny-bone is of comparative modern 
origin. Fun itself was stigmatised by Johnson as 
“a low cant word "—in fact, no instance of it in its 
present meaning can be found earlier than 1727. 
What was it that boys said they had knocked when 
they felt the peculiar sensation which has given the 
name to “the fanny-bone”? They can hardly have 
cried out :—“ I have knocked that part of my elbow 
over which the ulnar nerve passes.” There must 
have been some schoolboy name for it, but it does 
not seem to be known. 

The definition of hanger as “a wood on the side 
of a steep hill or bank” reminds us of a ridiculous 
change made some years ago in the name of a lane 
near London. From time immemorial it had been 
known as Hanger Lane, no doubt from the wood 
which covered the northern slope of Stamford Hill, 
under which itran. The inhabitants—villa people— 
in the belief that Hanger had something to do with 
hangman, got the Local Board of Health to re- 
christen the lane under the name of St. Anne’s Road, 
and in St. Anne’s Road they live and die genteelly. 

It is strange how many good words drop out of 
use. How much have we lost in gainage, “the 
profit or produce derived from the tillage of land.” 
Hadland is a very suitable name for a far too 
common class—“those who formerly owned land 
and have lost it.” ‘ Few hadlands,” wrote an author 
in 1610, “take pleasure to behold the lands they 
had.” Why, when we describe a day as snowy or 
rainy, do we no longer speak of it as haily? If, 
however, we are to bring forward instances of what 
we have lost we shall never bring this article to an 
end. Let us conclude by stating that among our 
losses we do not reckon the disuse of such words 
as Gadsbobs, Gadsbodikins, Gadsbudlikins, Gad- 
sniggers, Gadsookers, Gadswookers, Gadswoons, and 
Gadzookers. 





AN EDUCATIONALIST. 


By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 
William Heinemann. 


Horace MAny. London : 
** EDUCATION lies proximate to every great source of 
activity, and multitudes of men and women who are 
not teachers are perfectly competent critics of 
educational results, if not of the methods and pro- 
cesses of teaching.” This sentence of Dr. Hinsdale 
seems to us very nearly to represent the keynote of 
the convictions of Horace Mann and also of the 
admirable series of educational biographies in course 
of publication by Mr. Heinemann. Not only for our 
seekers after University teaching diplomas, but for 
all good citizens these well-written volumes offer 
sound food for reflection. Starting from ancient 
educational ideals, as gathered from Aristotle, we 
have travelled steadily through the epochs of the 
first Christian schools, of the foundation of the great 
European Universities, of the work of Herbart in 
Germany, and the two Arnolds in England, and now 
we are pleasingly transported to the modern ideals 
and recent achievements of the United States. It is 
not saying little to say that Dr. Hinsdale’s is by no 
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means the least able of these well-proportioned 
surveys of great pedagogic movements. He has 
been a downright student of the literature of his 
subject, and he has a well-tempered admiration and 
enthusiasm for his work, so that when, after two 
chapters of introductory matter, the writer begins to 
deal with Horace Mann himself it is a case of paullo 
majora canamus: the style rises appreciably, and 
many pages are marked by great delicacy and 
feeling. Now and again some piquant Americanism 
crops out, but the effect of such novel idioms is cer- 
tainly not displeasing. The rise of the common 
schools, the typical characteristic of American educa- 
tion, is described from 1635 through two centuries, 
mainly in relation to Massachusetts, the pioneer state 
in Transatlantic educational history. The principles 
of State control and of municipal management were 
soon recognised, but the schools were not for a long 
time generally free. It is amusing to think that till 
after the close of last century, “ the school went to 
the children, not the children to the school,” in the 
fashion of some peripatetic sophist or county council 
technical lecturer. The foundation of academies 
meanwhile was setting up a class distinction, to 
break down which was a great part of the work of 
Horace Mann. In his second chapter Dr. Hinsdale 
glances at the chief of Mr. Mann's precursors and the 
educational literature which formed the atmosphere 
into which he was born. English influence had been 
felt in the brief life in America of the mutual and 
monitorial instruction of which Dr. Andrew Bell 
and Joseph Lancaster were the sponsors. But 
America wisely saw the grave limitations of pupil- 
teaching, a cheap and makeshift system which, 
unfortunately, England has allowed to be a brake on 
its educational progress to this day. But both 
before Mr. Mann’s memorable secretaryship of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education and after it, 
Germany exerted the deepest influence on American 
pedagogy. It was to the practical activity of Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel, rather than to the speculations of a 
Stein or a Guizot, that Horace Mann had the closest 
affinities: and it was the combination of this 
practical genius with his consuming enthusiasm for 
moral ideas that carried him triumphantly, amid 
the bitter opposition of the Boston schoolmasters, to 
the goal of success. We must pass over the interest- 
ing pages which trace the early development of our 
great educationist, noticing only that Dr. Hinsdale 
by no means accepts for gospel all that Mr. Mann 
says of his own early experiences. Chapters] V.— VIII. 
contain the gist of the work. They describe Mr. 
Mann's twelve years of work as the secretary of 
the Massachusetts Education Board, and a highly 
suggestive record it is, partly because of the 
single-mindedness, vigour and ability with which 
he pursued his main objects, and partly because his 
attempts to arouse the public as to the importance 
of education, to democratise the public schools, and 
to expand the range of public instruction, bring 
vividly before us many of the problems we in 
England are now trying to solve for ourselves. 
Perhaps the fight was hottest over the establishment 
of the so-called normal schools, and in this direction 
particularly Mr. Mann's weighty deliverances may be 
recommended to all who have taken sides on the 
question of training for secondary teachers. Mr. 
Mann had his faults, but they were those which 
naturally cling to the enthusiast. His interest for 
the time being he always presented as the great 
interest : he made enemies by speaking unadvisedly 
with his lips. But much is to be forgiven to those 
who take in hand to attack the fundamental con- 
servatism of teachers qud teachers, and seek to 
realise such splendid aims as Horace Mann set before 
himself. We may not agree with his views on the 
harm done by competition in schools, or the adequacy 
of moral suasion pure and simple, but the study of 
his character and work, as set forth here so ably and 
painstakingly, should surely put fresh vigour into 
members of the sacred profession at times when 
jaded nerves and tired eyes make their calling most 

















trying. We have read Dr. Hinsdale’s book with the 
keenest interest. 





ROWING. 
Rowine. By R.C. Lehmann. London: Innes & Co. 


THis is a capital addition to the well-illustrated 
Isthmian Library. The author gives excellent hints 
to the novice which may enable him, by careful prac- 
tice, to master the rudiments of oarsmanship; and 
conveys his own enthusiasm for the noble, open-air 
exercise, which is so fruitful in lessons of training 
and courage. Rowing is an art which demands a 
perfect balance of bodily effort, and the graceful 
control which lends an appearance of ease to the 
most intense muscular strain. A youth with a 
healthy frame and alert intelligence can, by perse- 
verance, make oarsmanship in time both an exercise 
and a pleasure. The author can speak with authority, 
for during twenty-three years of his life he has not 
only rowed in a constant succession of boat-races, 
amounting to about two hundred, but he has been 
privileged to utter words of instruction to innumer- 
able crews on the Cam, the Isis, and the Thames. 
The novice will do well, then, to give due heed to 
Mr. Lehmann’s advice, and thereby spend his hours 
of leisure in an exercise which will enlarge his frame 
and strengthen his limbs, and form lasting habits of 
endurance and pluck; while at the same time he 
binds to himself by “hoops of steel” a body of 
staunch and loyal friends whose worth has been 
proved through the success of united effort. Even 
putting actual racing aside, there is in skilled rowing 
@ peculiar pleasure which puts it on a higher plane 
than many other exercises. The watermanship 
which enables skilled rowers to steer their boat deftly 
in and out of a lock and swing her easily along the 
reaches, while the unskilled toil and pant astern 
without success, is, after all,no mean accomplishment. 

According to Virgil, the Trojans under Zneas 
could organise and carry through a rivalry of naval 
speed. The famous boat-race between the four 
Trojan galleys is described in the Alneid with a 
spirit and a richness of detail that put to shame 
even the most modern historians of aquatic prowess. 
But neither the Greeks nor any other ancient race 
thought of adapting their boats merely to purposes 
of racing until the English, with their uncontrollable 
enthusiasm for open-air exercise, took the matter in 
hand. Though African war-canoes have been known 
to race, their primary object is destruction. In 
Venice the gondoliers are matched annually against 
one another; but their usual routine work is the 
conveyance of passengers and goods. The word 
“regatta” is of Italian origin; but boat-racing may 
be said to be almost exclusively an Anglo-Saxon 
sport. Germans of late have slightly taken it up, 
but 95 per cent. of the sport is found in the British 
Empire and the United States. Of what use in war 
would be the sculling-boat in which Harding won 
the Searle Memorial Cup, when it weighed only 
nineteen pounds? Little thought the men who 
rowed in the first Oxford and Cambridge race of 
1829 in ponderous man-of-war's galleys that their 
successors, rowing on movable seats and with row- 
locks projecting far beyond the side, would speed in 
delicate keelless barques of arrowy shape and almost 
arrowy swiftness! As usual with most pastimes, 
the rowing devotees of the present generation look 
with no little jealousy upon the prestige of those who 
have distinguished themselves long ago. In their eyes 
the veterans who might have made a figure in their 
day, are utterly unable to appreciate the niceties of 
rowing as developed by their brilliant successors. 
The author tells us of the tone of kindly patronage 
in which the stroke of his College crew once observed 
to his coach, a man about fifteen years older than 
himself, “ Ah! I suppose, now, they all used to row 
in top-hats in your day!” Amiable presumption of 
youth and innocence! For the main principles of good 
rowing have never changed ; and the author confesses 
that the hints he gathered from experts of the fixed- 
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seat school were invaluable to him when coaching 
even the sliding-seat school. 

Every oarsman must begin on a fixed seat, for it 
is on a fixed seat alone that he can learn that free 
and solid swing which is essential to good oarsman- 
ship on slides. Accordingly the author first gives his 
instruction on the fixed seat, accompanied by five full- 
page instantaneous photographs of the positions at 
the beginning of the stroke, just after catching, half- 
way through, bending for finish, and the finish. 
Similar advice, with corresponding illustrations, is 
then given for practice on the sliding seat. To com- 
mence with, the sliding seat should be much shorter 
than that now in vogue: a slide with a play 
of eight inches, coming to a point six inches from the 
work, is ample. When the first stiffness has worn 
off, and the movements have become easier, the slide 
can be gradually increased. Now there are but few 
racing boats in which the slide tracks are less than 
twenty-three inches, giving the slide a play of sixteen 
inches. For this, great flexibility of hip-joints, knees, 
and ankles must be attained, and only practice can 
ensure that. 

The chapter on combined oarsmanship in eights 
is a very enjoyable one. The novice has passed 
successfully through his period of apprenticeship ; 
but he at first marvels at the fragile fabric of the 
craft in which he is asked to take his new place. 
One-eighth of an inch of cedar divides him from the 
waters that are to be the scene of his prowess. 
Great care must be taken in stepping into the 
delicate boat without a keel, in seating himself upon 
his slide, in fitting his feet into the stretcher straps, 
in inserting his oar in the rowlock, and in getting 
the fastening button into its proper place. He must 
realise that the stability of the craft depends solely 
on the balance of the oars; accordingly there must 
be absolute harmony in every movement. The 
Cambridge crew lately realised this to their sad 
cost, when water got into the boat and formed a 
handicap which caused the unparalleled defeat in 
the inter-University race. Careful details are then 
given of the best style, which will secure the greatest 
possible pace at the smallest cost of effort in com- 
bined oarsmanship. Numerous snapshots of a crew 
in motion illustrate the hints; in some the faults are 
more easily detected by the eye than can be learned 
by any description. The selection of the men for 
the eight places has to be gone about very carefully. 
Short notices are given of men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as stroke, such as Messrs. 
C. W. Kent, J. H. D. Goldie, F. I. Pitman, and 
H.G. Gold. The author holds that it is absolutely 
necessary that during practice men should learn 
thoroughly to row themselves out; “distress” is 
one of the necessary stages through which the crews 
must pass on their way to physical condition and 
perfect racing power. He rises to thrilling dramatic 
portraiture in his description of the race-day. 

Seulling is taken up by Mr. Nickalls, steering by 
Mr. Davis, rowing at Oxford by Mr. Pitman, rowing 
at Cambridge by the author, rowing at Eton—the 
principal feeder of the University crews—by Mr. 
Blackman. A chapter is devoted to the recent 
controversy on the health of athletes, and on the 
training advocated by Mr. Sandow. The author is a 
keen advocate of the general healthiness of careful 
athletic training ; and he very properly hesitates to 
take the leap in the dark that Mr. Sandow suggests. 





A STUDY IN STRATEGY, 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGC. By Lieutenant Herbert H. 
Sargent, U.S.A. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


Tuis forms a companion volume to “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” which met with well- 
deserved praise when it was published, about two 
years ago. It is a narrative and a criticism, but 
the latter predominates. It is well printed, and is 
provided with maps which enable the reader 





to follow the operations without other help. 
Altogether, it recommends itself to those who 
regard a big book as a great evil. The narrative 
is remarkably succinct and clear. - It confines itself 
to the facts which bear on the strategy of the cam- 
paign, omitting those which are merely picturesque, 
and even those which illustrate tactics. The point 
of view is, indeed, too purely strategic; counting 
troops instead of weighing them, and ignoring the 
differences between French and Austrians. The 
comments are always suggestive and worth con- 
sideration, though not always convincing. The 
author's views are, of course, seldom new, but they 
are freshly and forcibly stated. His judgment is 
sometimes too unhesitating. He claims that the 
military student has a knowledge of facts which 
were hidden from the generals: “‘ He writes in the 
light; Napoleon marched in the darkness. He has 
the details of the campaign at his fingers’ ends; 
Napoleon had to form his conclusions from the 
doubtful information at hand. Thus it is that 
mediocrity can criticise what genius alone can 
conceive and execute.” True as this is, it is equally 
true that the student is ignorant of many details 
which the generals took account of. It is impossible 
for him to reproduce the state of things which 
presented itself to them; and if he is at advantage 
in judging what might have been done, he is at 
disadvantage in awarding praise or blame. 

In general, it may be said that- the author 
tends to see things too much through Napoleonic 
glasses. He is unjust to Moreau, whose operations 
in South Germany in the spring of 1800 form the 
subject of one chapter. Moreau’s refusal to serve 
under Bonaparte is set down to mere jealousy, 
without any allusion to the constitutional barrier, 
which excluded the First Consul from military com- 
mand. The peace between France and Austria is 
attributed to Marengo, without mention of Hohen- 
linden. It is assumed, without any apparent 
foundation, that Masséna might have done more 
than he did to provision Genoa, and so prolonged 
its defence. On the morning of the lith of June 
Bonaparte was attacked at Marengo by an army 
half as strong again as his own, upon an open plain 
most favourable to the enemy’s superior cavalry. 
Lieutenant Sargent does not fail to recognise that 
there was something wrong in the manceuvres 
which led to this result: “It is evident that in this 
campaign Bonaparte allowed his boldness to outrun 
his caution. He attempted to grasp too much.” 
Yet ten pages later he writes: “In this campaign 
Bonaparte calculated carefully every movement; 
he left nothing to chance.” If the defeat of the 
morning was turned into victory in the afternoon, 
it was due to Desaix and Kellermann and to the 
Austrian negligence, rather than to the tactics or 
strategy of Napoleon. With similar inconsistency 
Suchet is blamed for not hurrying up from Acqui 
in time for the battle, and Melas is blamed for 
needlessly detaching troops to check Suchet’s 
advance. “The valley of the Aosta” is a mistake 
which occurs several times, but want of intimacy 
with the Alpine valleys is excusable in a book 
written in New Mexico. 





FICTION. 
A PurLosopHer’s Romance. By John Berwick. London: 


Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 

Tue Rep Patxtep Box. By Marie Connor Leighton. 
London: John MacQueen. 

FAME THE FIDDLER: A Story without a Plot. By &. J. 
Adair Fitz-Gerald. London: Lawrence Greening & Co. 


Pere RoMAGNO, the narrator, and, to a certain 
extent, the hero of “A Philosopher’s Romance,” is 
the son of an Englishman of position by an Italian 
mother. He had been educated both in England and 
Germany, but, being an orphan, had never got on 
well with his father’s family. On coming of age and 
inheriting a certain amount of property, he returned 
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to Italy, his birthplace, and after a brief spell of 
riotous enjoyment, in which his money took wings to 
itself, he settled down to earn his own living as best 
he might by the humblest of oacupations in a pro- 
vincial town near Venice. Pepe had dropped his 
English name and his English family completely. 
The family was an old one, and there were 
estates to which, apparently, he might have laid 
claim if he wished, but the Italian blood ran too 
swiftly in his veins to allow him to hold further 
dealings with the cold-blooded islanders, and he 
preferred something nearly akin to starvation at 
Soloporto to wealth and ease in England. One over- 
mastering object he had in his life; that was to 
avenge himself upon the Jew usurer who had com- 
pleted his ruin in the days of his reckless youth, and 
robbed him of the Italian property which he had 
valued above all his other possessions. This is the 
condition of Pepe when the story begins, but it does 
not proceed far before we see another interest enter- 
ing into his life. A young Englishman, rich and 
well-born, has come to reside near Soloporto. Pepe, 
who, as becomes a man of philosophic mood, has 
hitherto managed to live his life without forming a 
close friendship with anyone, is attracted to Thomas 
Willoughby, the Englishman in question, and in the 
end becomes devoted to the young man; he scarcely 
knows why. In due season he learns that Willoughby 
is a member of his own family, and is, in fact, 
enjoying the wealth which might have been his if he 
had been content to exile himself from Italy. He 
does not reveal their connection to Willoughby. He 
cannot reveal his identity to anyone until he has 
taken vengeance upon his enemy. So he remains 
Willoughby’s humble but faithful friend. When 
the young man falls in love with a beautiful 
Italian girl, it is to Pepe that he reveals the 
secret; and when, being repulsed by the girl's 
millionaire father, Willoughby determines to elope 
with her, it is naturally to Pepe that he turns for 
aid. And then come ugly complications, for in Baron 
Mancini, the father of the girl, Pepe discovers his old 
enemy. From this point the story, which has flowed 
along hitherto in a delightful easy current, becomes 
disturbed by the element of possible tragedy, and 
the tranquillity of its earlier pages is more than 
redeemed by the excitement of the latter narrative. 
It all ends happily, for Pepe, at all events. The 
charm of the book—and it has a real charm—lies in 
the fact that it is suffused with the spirit of Italy, 
and that the author has not asked for our sympathy 
for characters who are not in every way deserving 
of it. 

A bit of really exciting melodrama, in which the 
elucidation of the mystery of a murder is the prin- 
cipal theme, is given in Mrs. Leighton’s story “ The 
Red-Painted Box.” There is a clergyman, Mark 
Bessemer by name, who loves the beautiful Lettice 
Northcott, the daughter of the squire of his parish. 
He is on the point of proclaiming his love with every 
hope of winning the young lady’s hand, when his 
prospects are blighted by the appearance on the 
scene of a stranger, who, staying at the village inn, 
has been casually introduced to Mr. Northcott by 
the local doctor. This stranger is understood to be 
a Mr. Hartley Robertson, and he explains that he is 
on his way to Plymouth to await the arrival of an 
elder brother from a trip to the colonies. Day by 
day, as he lingers near Belton Chase, he gains, as 
Mark Bessemer perceives only took quickly, an in- 
creasing hold upon the heart of Lettice. The eyes of 
a jealous man are proverbially sharp, and the clergy- 
man, whose one fault is his jealousy, discovers that 
young Mr. Robertson, pleasant and agreeable though 
he may be, is not what he seems. Although he 
denies that he has ever been in the colonies, Bessemer 
feels sure that he speaks with a colonial accent, and 
by-and-by he discovers that he has assumed a name to 
which he has no right. The clergyman tells the young 
manofhisdiscovery, and demands anexplanation from 
him on pain of exposing him to the Northcotts if he 
refuses to give a true account of himself. Robertson 











defies him, and Bessemer, prompted, as he himself 
believes, by a simple desire to save Lettice from the 
toils of an adventurer, carries out his threat, and 
denounces the young man to the Northcotts, only to 
learn that on that very day Lettice had accepted 
him as her lover. That evening Robertson is found 
murdered in his room at the White Hart Inn, and in 
a very short time suspicions are directed against 
Mark Bessemer. Before he is arrested on the charge 
of murder he has an interview with Northcott and 
his daughter, and the latter, carried away by grief 
and excitement, accuses Bessemer of having first 
traduced, and then killed, her lover, and strikes the 
clergyman in the face. Bessemer, of course, is not 
the murderer, but appearances are distinctly against 
him, so that even the reader finds it hard to see how 
his innocence will be proved. The story of the dis- 
covery of the real assassin is an excellent piece of 
work. Mrs. Leighton is clever enough to lead the 
reader off on more than one false scent before she 
finally gives the solution of the mystery. Indeed, 
as a detective story, “ The Red-Painted Box” is one 
of the best we have had for some time. How it fares 
with Mark Bessemer when the real culprit has been 
discovered, and he goes back to his parish to live in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the woman who 
has wronged him so cruelly, the reader must be left 
to discover for himself. 

Mr. Adair Fitz-Gerald describes his story, “ Fame 
the Fiddler,” as “a realistic account of some things 
that happen” ; and this modest claim may certainly 
be allowed to stand. The merit of the book is pre- 
cisely that defined by the author himself, for anyone 
who has obtained even a passing glimpse into the 
queer land of Bohemia, as it may be viewed nowadays 
in the region of Fleet Street and Covent Garden, 
will readily admit the fidelity of the portraiture 
to be found in Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s pages. Plot the 
book does not pretend to possess, and it is less as a 
story than as a picture of certain out-of-the-way 
phases of human life that it can lay claim to the 
reader's interest. Bohemia is rapidly changing, and, 
since Mr. Fitz-Gerald is well qualified by patient 
study and minute observation of its idiosyncrasies, 
it is well that he should catch and fix those aspects 
of it with which he is confessedly familiar. The 
hero—or rather, the principal hero—of “ Fame the 
Fiddler” is Concauneu Pryor, a needy, clever, am- 
bitious young journalist, who must perforce inhabit 
Grub Street for a space, and who does so with 
perfect good temper, courage, and manliness. With 
the quick generosity of his kind, he proffers a share 
of his garret and goods to an utter stranger, one 
Gaston Mathew, whom he finds wandering, home- 
less, at midnight in the Strand. The wanderer, 
luckily, is a decent young fellow, and thoroughly 
grateful to his large-hearted rescuer, so that no 
harm comes of the impulsive act of kindness, and it 
results in the rehabilitation of Pryor’s protégé, who is 
an artist of real merit. The young journalist's “ups 
and downs” are eminently characteristic of his tribe, 
and are related by the author with sympathy and 
humour. In the end we leave Mr. Pryor com- 
fortably established, with a charming bride, and 
good prospects of a distinguished career, while all 
his Bohemian friends are disposed of, for good or ill, 
after the old-fashioned method beloved of earlier 
novelists. But Pryor, as we have hinted, is not the 
chief feature of the book, whese real interest lies in 
its vivid and realistic sketches of life’s under-currents 
as they ebb and flow along the Strand and its 
purlieus. The night-scene at “ The Crimson Lily” is 
admirably done, and many a similar bit of accurate 
description lends interest, and a certain kind of 
historical value, to this record of a vanishing social 
state. 





MORE JUNE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THE variety of counsel offered to the student of 
our foreign policy—past and future—in the great 
reviews this month is, in sum, amusing, if not 
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instructive. To the semi-official exculpation of Lord 
Salisbury in the Fortnightly, and the conflicting 
attacks on the Ministry with which the Contem- 
porary —as we noticed last week-—regales its 
readers, the first and third articles in the Nine- 
teenth Century afford a piquant contrast. Mr. H. 
M. Stanley's recommendation of a new depar- 
ture exhibits, unfortunately, the usual limita- 
tions of the specialist. Africa, as is natural, 
dominates the writer's mind. Briefly, he argues 
that as France is encroaching on us every- 
where in Africa, and Russia on the way to control 
China, while Germany has common interests with us 
in the East, and is friendly to us in Africa, we had 
best join the Triple Alliance. Mr. Stanley evidently 
has no notion either that the domestic difficulties 
of Austria-Hungary and Italy compromise the 
stability of that alliance, or that Germany has the 
best of reasons for abstaining from a quarrel with 
Russia, or that there might be some _ incon- 
venience in pledging Britain to support the German 
Emperor's individual schemes. And his eulogy of 
the German officials in East Africa somehow 
does not carry conviction. He does not think much 
of Wei-hai-wei, we observe. On the other hand, 
Mr. Holt Hallett declares that Lord Salisbury has 
“scored” all along the line in China—in getting 
Russia out of Corea (though French critics, we 
believe, explain the retirement as a Russian bid for 
the friendship of Japan); in preventing the Germans 
from getting rights over all the province of 
Shantung (but has not this “score” been 
neutralised by Ministerial declarations ?); in securing 
the Yangtse valley from cession, and especially in 
the opening of an ice-free treaty port, Chin-wan-tung 
in Manchuria, which is better than Talienwan. 
Mr. Hallett hints that he would like to see 
China turned into another Egypt, “with a Lord 
Cromer at Pekin,” and declares that Lord Salis- 
bury has gained France as a coadjutor if not as 
an ally! Here is optimism—and here, also, is 
specialism, with its limitations. Mr. B. T. Thomson 
has a most illuminative paper on the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, “ one of the most important Acts 
of the century,” but full of anomalies and probably 
untenable distinctions, and demanding revision and 
extension. The only safeguard for the employer, he 
thinks, will be insurance with companies that con- 
fine themselves to this class of business. From Lord 
Brassey's article on Co-operation we gather that 
neither productive co-operative societies nor profit- 
sharing have much of a future; industrial peace 
will be best secured by letting the workmen 
know as much as possible of trade conditions. 
Among much else we can only note a temperate 
examination by Bishop Barry of the ritual question, 
recognising the need for some variation to be 
secured through more representative Church govern- 
ment and controlled by Church opinion; a most 
amusing article by Captain Trevor, illustrating 
the Catholicism (or indifference) of the British 
soldier; an account of the methods of combating 
the plague in India, by Miss Marion Hunter (lately 
medical officer at Poona), which brings out very 
well the marvellous aptitude of the natives for 
misconceiving and evading the measures adopted ; 
and a couple of most interesting pages on Mr. Glad- 
stone as a contributor, with a list of sixty-seven 
articles contributed by him in less than twenty 
years to this one review. We should like to quote, 
but space fails us. 

Our notice of Cosmopolis must be unduly 
brief. Prof. Max Miiller recounts the rise and 
progress of his connection with India—that India 
which he has never seen in the flesh, nor can 
see in the spirit without living and studying 
in the visible India for years, since it lies cen- 
turies back of our time. Celtic literature has 
its turn in a kind of allegory by Miss Fiona 
Macleod, and an estimate of “The Celtic Element 
in Literature,” by Mr. W. B. Yeats. Chiefly, we 
gather, its value is in its view of nature, and in 











the “new source of symbolism” that its legends 
open to the poetic thought of the coming century. 
A study of Walt Whitman is interesting, if only 
for the personal details given of his ancestry. An 
article on “La Société Roumaine” calls for study 
at leisure, as does a study of “Les Origines de 
la Crise Italienne,” giving particulars of the 
little-known labour organisations of Italy. Mr. 
Norman supplies yet another view (the ordinary 
one) of British policy in the Far East, by his 
slashing criticism of the Chinese Blue Book. The 
five open letters in German on the Spanish-American 
conflict only suggest the famous line :— 


“Ware das Wahre nur neu! Ware das Neue nur Wahr!” 


“ Would that the true were new, the new were true! 


Jowett's life is treated of by Lady Blennerhasset ; 
and the daughter of Georg von Bunsen gives an 
attractive foretaste of a forthcoming sketch of her 
father’s life and character. 

In the New Century Review Mr. T. H. Escott is 
rather superficial as to the causes of the Hispano- 
American war—which, whatever base motives may 
have co-operated in producing it, was assuredly not 
due to “ Wall Street operators ’"—and is best in his 
reminiscences of English feeling in the Danish- 
German war and the American War of Secession. 
Mr. G. H. Parker has a temperate view of the Far 
Eastern — chiefly the Manchurian Question — and 
there is a useful sketch of the rights and duties of 
neutrals. 

In the Atlantic Monthly there is a notable 
(unsigned) vindication of the American attitude in 
the war, with a suggestion that the great construct- 
ive problems it opens up may raise the tone and 
character of political life. “The Montanians” is a 
lively paper on life in Sapphira (a town in Mon- 
tana, whose name we trace to its jewels, not to its 
moral character); and there is much on education, 
including more about experimental psychology, by 
its chief prophet and critic, Professor Miinsterberg. 

In the Rivista Politica e Letteraria of Rome 
Signor Fabbri holds up German economic progress 
to his countrymen—though we think he expects too 
much from Governments—and Signor Beroaldo 
deals instructively with the Italian economic situa- 
tion to-day. 

The June number of Cassell’s Magazine forms 
a good beginning of a new volume. Mr. Bret 
Harte contributes a short story, and Mr. Joseph 
Hocking a first instalment of his serial, “ Trevanion.’ 
Mr. E. W. Hornung’s complete story, “ The Ides of 
March,” is the first of a series which is described as 
“Being the Confessions of a late Prisoner of the 
Crown and Sometime Accomplice of the more 
notorious A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Criminal, 
whose fate is unknown.” Mr. F. M. Holmes tells 
the story of a famous scent, Bailey's Ess Bouquet, 
upon which George IV. spent some hundreds of 
pounds a year. The recipe of the scent has been 
kept in the utmost secrecy, and carefully handed 
down through generations to the descendants of Mr. 
William Bailey, who first distilled it in 1711. Mr. 
Alfred T. Story writes of mutinies at sea, and 
Major Arthur Griffiths describes the campaign of 
Waterloo. “ Bull-Fighting in Mexico” and “ Thames 
and His Bridges” are subjects of other articles.— 
Tempie Bar has a charming sketch of Hannah 
More and her sister, of which the latter, “ Mrs. 
Patty,” is the heroine. At some length, but in a 
way which cannot fail to interest, Mr. Frederick 
Dixon relates the adventures of the Jacobite exile, 
Marshal Keith. Mr. G. L. Apperson, discussing the 
origin of the bicycle, traces its beginnings to as far 
back as 1665, when Evelyn noted in his “ Diary” that 
he had called at Durdans, near Epsom, and had 
found Dr. Wilkins, Sir William Petty and Mr. Hooke 
“contriving chariots, new rigging for ships, « 
wheele for one to run races in, and other mechanical 
inventions.” Mr. Norris’s serial, “The Widower,” 
is continued, and of the short stories, “ Paolo” is the 
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best.—In Scribner's Magazine Miss Margaret Sherwood, 
describing undergraduate life at Vassar, dwells upon 
its lighter aspect, and gives an account of the various 
customs, amusements, and societies of the college. 
In his description of the sea-side pleasure-grounds of 
Boston, Mr. Sylvester Baxter shows how maritime 
cities can utilise their natural advantages for the 


benefit of their citizens. Mr. Walter Wyckoff gives 
his experiences as a factory-hand. Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge continues his “Story of the Revolution,” and 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page his serial “ Red Rock.” Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis also contributes the third 
part of “ The King’s Jackal.” 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Century is the article to which Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan supplies an introduction, and in which Mr. 
William Frederic Tilton tells of the fate which 
befell the Spanish Armada after its repulse by 
England. Mr. J. Ranken Towse and Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop deal with an American school of 
dramatic art, the former giving an appreciative 
criticism of Mr. Augustin Daly as a manager, and 
the latter describing the inside working of Daly’s 
Theatre. Mr. W. D. Howells’ “ Pictures for Don 
Quixote” is illustrated by some unpublished 
drawings of Vierge. Fiction is supplied by Mr. 
Bret Harte and Dr. Weir Mitchell.—In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Mr. J. F. Hogan gives an interesting 
sketch of the chequered career of Mr. Forsaith, a 
venerable octogenarian colonist, who was once Pre- 
mier of the shortest Ministry on record—the “Clean- 
Shirt Ministry” of New Zealand, which was born, 
flourished, and died within forty-eight hours. Mr. 
J. E. R. Stephens deals with international law, and 
Miss Edith Gray Wheelwright with the poetic 
faculty and modern poets. Another article has for 
its subject the birds of Wordsworth.—In Blackwood's 
Magazine Mr. Robert C. Witt, discussing German 
colonisation in East Africa, dwells upon the official- 
ness of its character. The writer of “ Among the 
Young Lions” contributes a survey and criticism of 
modern popular fiction, and another article deals 
with a new school of French writers. Mr. Bernard 
Capes’ “ Adventures of the Comte de la Muette 
during the “teign of Terror” reaches its conclusion. 
Mr. Neil Munro’s serial is continued. Mr. David 
Hannay considers “The Case of Mr. Doughty,” 
and its effect upon our estimate of Drake’s character. 
—Mr. Andrew Lang, in Macmillan’s Magazine, relates 
the fortunes and misfortunes of Colonel John Mac- 
donell, upon whose memoirs—which, for wealth of 
incident, rival any modern romance of adventure— 
Mr. McLennan’s “Spanish John” is founded. 
Writing of naval discipline during the American 
and Revolutionary wars, Mr. H. W. Wilson shows 
the immense moral progress which our Navy has 
made since the eighteenth century. “An Old 
German Divine,” by Mr. W. Gowland Field, and 
“A Gentleman of Spain,” by Mr. David Hannay, 
are interesting. — One of the most_ interest- 
ing features of Chambers’ Journal is Mr. John 
Foster Fraser's description of “The Finest 
Cycling Route in the World,” the level road which 
stretches twelve hundred miles from Lahore to 
Caleutta, and which is as hard and smooth as a 
prepared pavement. Mr. Arnold White writes of 
the Jew in modern life, and another writer deals 
with the future of electrical engineering.—The 
Idler contains Lieutenant Henderson’s account of 
his capture and escape in West Africa, and serial 
stories by Messrs. Fred Whishaw and Allen Up- 
ward. One of the best of the short stories is Miss 
Pendered's “ A Surprise at the Hydro.” Amongst 
other contributors are Messrs. Barry Pain, Walter 
Raymond, Arnold Tolsworthy, and T. S. Street. 
“Should Women Smoke?” is the subject of debate in 
the “ Idler’s Club.” 

The Practitioner issues a “special tuberculosis 
number,” which, besides the specially medical 
articles, contains particulars as to health resorts 
which friends of consumptive patients ought not 
to overlook. Even medical men are guilty of telling 





their patients to “go to Egypt,” with no more 
precise direction. It ought to be clearly understood 
that Egypt may even mean Assouan, but does not, 
in this connection, mean Cairo or Alexandria. The 
number also contains valuable articles on other 
sanatoria in South Africa, Germany, and elsewhere. 

The New Ireland Review contains another valu- 
able article on a distressed district in the West— 
Gorumna Island in Galway Bay—by the Secretary 
of the Manchester Relief Fund. He sees no remedy 
but to develop the fishing industry and encourage 
migration. Encouragement to the former course is 
given by its success in Achill and (as shown in a 
later article by another contributor) in Aran. 





REPRESENTATIVE STORIES. 


Storres FROM THE Crasstc LITERATURE OF Many Nations, Edited by 
Bertha Palmer. London: Macmillan & Co, 

Srories being the natural mental pabulum for children, we 
have strong sympathy for all attempts to widen the vision of - 
the young by means of stories. The sooner a child realises fully 
that there are other ages and countries than our own—the sooner, 
in fact, he begins to lay the foundations of historic sense—the 
better are his or her chances of developing imagination and 
laying hold of happiness. The book before us is to be classed 
with such as Mr. Church’s “ Stories from Virgil” and “ Stories 
from Homer,” and a recently-published book by Mr. Cuerber, 
“The Story of the Greeks.” These stories here presented are 
selected from the classic works of many nations, and so may 
fairly enough be regarded as characteristic of the several litera- 
tures, and as reflecting the life of the several nations. Among 
the twenty-two literatures represented in these stories are the 
Egyptian, Chinese, Japanese, Babylonian, Arabian, Hindu, 
Scandinavian, Russian, Finnish, and American Indian. The 
greatest care has been exercised both in the brief introductions 
to the stories and in the selection of translators. The fine 
biblical translation of the “Taking of Joppa,” a story taken 
from the Egyptian papyri, by Mr. Flinders Petrie, is a fine 
specimen of the general standard of the book. Where the 
translator is not simple enough the editor retells the story, as is 
the case with the late Professor Legge’s “ Metal-bound Chest,” 
from the Chinese. To mention among the translators the names 
of George Smith, Edwin Arnold, Andrew Lang, George Rawlin- 
son, William Morris, John Dryden, and Robert Southey is to 
guarantee that the young reader has set before him a very choice 
feast. As we read on from page to page, as the result of the 
comparative view of folk-lore thus gained we cannot fail to 
——— the many ideas that are shared in common by the 
classic stories of very different peoples in ages very far sundered. 
The taking of Joppa by smuggled soldiers is closely akin to the 
capture of Troy by a wooden horse, or to the Ali Baba tale of 
the “ Arabian Nights.” Such points will not escape the young 
reader of this book with its wealth of well-told tales, which, 
ceteris paribus, are all the better for being old. Perhaps better 
pieces might have been culled from Virgil and Homer than 
“The Shield of A2neas” and “The Story of the Sirens,” and a 
piece like “The Maiden, Conscience,” from the Avesta, is 
perhaps above the heads of the young. But in the face of a good 
idea, so well carried out on the whole, it were invidious to resort 
to hair-splitting criticism. The price of the book, with its three 
hundred pages of good paper and legible print, is six shillings, 
A very wholesome gift-book it will make for godfathers and 
godmothers to present their young charges withal. 





CHARITY : 

Tae Starz anp Caartty. By Thomas Mackay. 
Series.) London: Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. Mackay is a philosophical Liberal of the laisser-faire 
school—an old-fashioned kind of thinker, who boldly carries his 
principles into public life, and skilfully measures its features 
and tendencies by their standard. In his introductory chapter 
he frankly states that charitable endowments are a burden on 
the country, maintaining conditions of “status” which retard 
the development of society through individual effort. Here we 
seem to be placed at once in a dilemma. The benefactors’ inten- 
tions are, perhaps, to some extent fulfilled when their donations 
are applied to large schemes of present usefulness, but how can 
this be done without violating certain fundamental doctrines of 
the system which Mr. Mackay upholds? The answer is in- 
directly supplied by Mr. Mackay himself, who early in his book 
quotes some opportunist arguments of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
with approval from this point of view. State intervention is a 
good when it tends towards ultimate progress. The book 
covers so much ground that it is difficult to do it justice. Mr. 
Mackay first of all shows how the general belief in the virtue of 
endowments was gradually shaken through the teaching of 
Turgot, Adam Smith, Chalmers, and Mill, and, in a more direct 
way, by the efforts of the public men who shared their views. 
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Setting aside some tentative steps in the reign of George III., 
the “Stage of Inquiry” began with the appointment of Lord 
Brougham’s Commissioners, who worked from 1818 to 1837, 
and since the establishment of the Charity Commission in 1853 
the course of reform has been continuous. The most glaring 
abuse brought to light was the amount of wealth squandered in 
the casual relief of the poor. In this direction the Commis- 
sioners have been very active, but doles still abound, and, as Mr. 
Mackay points out, they are even now defended by prominent 
politicians. The sums formerly wasted in this way are now 
argely utilised in forming open spaces and providing technical 
education. In the chapters which follow, the “Law of Charit- 
able Trusts” is described in detail, and the “ Duties of the 
Commissioners” are very clearly explained. On the whole, 
Mr. Mackay evidently approves of the line taken by the Com- 
missioners, especially in the matter of education (though at 
bottom he is opposed to all teaching which is not directed by 
voluntary effort): since the ‘predominant partner” has chosen 
to expend the rates and taxes in instructing the poor gratis, it is 
but reasonable that endowments should go to support secondary 
schools. At the same time he throws doubt on the advantages of 
the technical education which is now so much in favour, urging 
Lord Armstrong’s argument that for the practical business of 
life a far better training—moral as well as mental—may be 
acquired in a workshop or factory. Mr. Mackay next indicates 
the proper line of demarcation between public and private 
charity—viz. the destitution of the applicant, the only 
yxroof of which is his willingness to enter the workhouse. 

he principle was put forward by the Poor-law Commissioners 
of 1833-34, but the guardians have made hardly any attempt to 
put it into practice. Under such conditions the course recom- 
mended by Edward Denison—whose career Mr. Mackay briefly 
describes—could have little chance of success, but certain private 
agencies, especially the Charity Organisation Society, have to 
some extent realised their aim of aiding the higher class of poor 
without injuring their self-respect. The coneluding chapter 
points out the serious evils attending the present system of out- 
door medical relief. This volume, like the others of the series, 
has now been brought thoroughly up to date. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Gvutpe To ScoTttanp. Thirtieth Edition. 
Illustrations. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Biack’s Gurpe-Booxs. Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. With Maps 
and Plans. Devonshire (Sixteenth Edition) ; Cornwall (Seventeenth 
Edition) ; Surrey (Fifth Edition); Brighton and Environs (Twelfth 
Edition) ; Buxton and the Peak Country (Ninth Edition) ; Matlock, 
Dovedale, and Central Derbyshire; Bournemouth and the New 
Forest (Second Edition). 

Picrortrat aND Descriptive Gurpes. Isle of Wight 
Barnstaple, etc. ; Torquay, Paignton, Dartmouth, etc. ; Oban, Fort 
William, and Western Highlands. With Maps and Illustrations 
Ward, Lock & Co’s Illustrated Guide Books). London, Paris, and 
Melbourne: Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 

Tae Hanpy Guripe To Norway. By Thomas B. Willson, M.A. 
With Maps and Appendices. Fourth Edition, London: Edward 
Stanford. 

“ ComMPAcT, comprehensive, and entirely satisfactory ” are pre- 
dicates which apply with equal force to all Messrs. Black’s 
guides now before us. These volumes appeal alike to the more 
adventurous traveller, who is anxious to explore Fair Isle or 
St. Kilda, or to the humbler and more commonplace tourist 
who is content to drive through the Trossachs, or even to 
stop in London and ride his bicycle into Surrey. All, in 
short, seem thoroughly adapted to the needs of pedestrian and 
cyclist, as well of the commonplace traveller who prefers the 
railway and the coach. They may well be used, too, by residents 
in the districts dealt with, as well as by tourists; they afford 
excellent hints for short excursions from home, 

“ Black’s Guide to Devonshire” announces in its preface that 
it has been so remodelled as to describe excursions from centres 
rather than routes—by way of conformity to the changed condi- 
tions of travel. The same need is satisfied by the smaller books, 
of which both Messrs. Black and Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
send us a number of examples, Those sent by the latter firm 
appear to be of a rather more “popular” type than Messrs. 
Black’s, but they are a vast improvement on the ordinary 
local guide. They are written by practical men, who know 
what tourists want to do and see, and how to direct them to see 
it best. 

Mr. Willson’s Guide to Norway is an excellent and most con- 
venient little volume, though we think it would have contributed 
somewhat more to exciting the intelligent interest of his readers 
if he (or rather his assistant) had not completely ignored the 
present difficulty with Sweden in the historical appendix. Visitors 
to Switzerland are lamentably ignorant of Swiss politics ; visitors 
to Norway would find the issues in that country simpler and 
more interesting. Otherwise we can find no fault in the book. 
There are most useful appendices for photographers, cyclists, 
fishermen, and mountaineers ; though we hope Mr. Slingsby’s 
very sensible cautions on glacier-walking will not encourage 
any “active young men and girls” to try the Justedal glaciers 
unaccompanied by a guide. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE is a delicate old-world flavour about “The Journal of 
Emily Shore,” a girl who died more than half a century ago, 
and whose whole span of life scarcely covered more than twenty 
years. She was a clergyman’s daughter, and born at Bury 
St. Edmunds on Christmas Day, 1819, and dwelt all her life in 
retirement amongst her own people, except for the last few 
months of failing strength, which were spent in Madeira, where 
she died on the 7th of July, 1839. From twelve to twenty 
Emily Shore kept a journal, and jotted down in it from day to 
day her thoughts and fancies, and this volume is made up of 
selected passages from that record. It is an artless, fresh, 
attractive bit of self-portraiture, and it vividly reflects the 
leisured and cultured life of a thoughtful and imaginative girl, 
at a period which already seems to lie strangely remote from 
the restless, ostentatious and morbid self-consciousness which 
are too much in evidence in modern society. Emily Shore 
knew nothing of high schools or colleges, or competitive 
examinations, but for all that she led the intellectual life, and 
was allowed to develop her own individuality without let or 
hindranee. Her only teacher was her father, but, like Dr. 
Johnson in his boyhood, she “ browsed” in a library, but lived 
much with nature as well as with books. In her way the girl 
was a youthful prodigy, and it is amusing to think that 
before sie was twelve she completed for her own guidance 
a history of the Jews, and in her early teens made similar 
compilations for herself from the annals of Greece, Rome, 


and England. At fifteen she aspired to write an epic 
poem, and undertook to inform the “shade of Herodotus” 


of all the changes that had taken place in the world since 
he left it. Not content with this, the imaginative and 
enthusiastic girl scribbled poetry, wrote three novels, and 
managed to make a neat and literal translation of a _ re- 
spectable portion of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis.” ~ But natural 
history and drawing were the pursuits she most loved. There 
are indications of real ability in these pages—the ability to 
think, as well as the power to see. The girlish criticisms on 
society are sometimes both amusing and audacious, but the 
charm of the book lies in its perfect naturalness and in the close 
and intelligent study of rural and woodland life which it reveals. 
Beyond question, of all affectations the most detestable is the 
affectation of simplicity. The spell of Emily Shore’s journal 
springs largely out of the fact that it is marked by genuine and 
winning simplicity, and gives*the reader glimpses of a singularly 
refined as well as fascinating personality. This new edition 
contains reproductions of some characteristic drawings, chiefly 
rapid Se of people whom the girl met, when half 
way through her teens. 

Quite one of the most interesting contributions to dialect 
verse which we have recently encountered is Dr. W. H. 
Drummond’s “The Habitant, and other French - Canadian 
Poems.” He understands the life which he describes, and if 
any lingering doubt crossed our mind as to that, it would be 
dispelled by M. Louis Fréchette’s testimony. More than thirty 
years ago, Longfellow called M. Fréchette, “The path-finder 
in a new land of song,” and he, as a French-Canadian of 
well-earned literary distinction, is now inelined, in a 
graceful introduction to this volume, to pass the compli- 
ment on to Dr. Drummond. The French-Canadian yeo- 
man farmers of the Province of Quebec are a frugal, conser- 
vative, home-loving race, who cling to their native soil, adhere— 
perhaps stubbornly _ to old ideas, and are, in a restless world, not 
open to the charge of being given to change. Dr. Drummond 
has lived practically all his life side by side with these honest, 
sturdy folk, and he declares that he has grown to admire and 
love them. In these artless poems he allows “ The Habitant”’ to 
tell his own tales in his own way, and the book gives, in conse- 
quence, a realistic picture of that worthy in the manner of his 
homely life. There are old traditions in these pages, for the 
typical habitant extols the past; and there is humour, too, and 
* Jovrvat or Emtry Snore. New Edition. London: Kegan Paul, 

Trench, Triibner & Co. 

Tae Hasirant, aNd Oren Frencu-Canapian Poems. By William 

Henry Drummond, M.D. Illustrated. New York and London: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tae Growrn anp INFLUENCE OF Music In RELATION TO CIVILISATION. 

By H. Tipper. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue Scnoon System or THE Tatmup. By the Rev. B. Spiers (Dayan), 

Author of ‘‘ The Threefold Cord,’’ etc. London : Elliot Stock. 


Tue Hanpweitinc or Mr. Grapstoxe. By J. Holt Schooling. 
London: Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton & Kent. 
Tue Passtva or Grapstone. His Life, Death, and Burial. Reprinted 


from the Daily News. London: Simpkin Marshall & Co. 

Crctz anp Camwp. By T. H. Holding. Illustrated. London : 
Lock & Co. 

Tae Prunine Boor. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Tae Eric or Sounps. An Elementary Interpretation of Wagner’s 
Nibelungen Ring, By Freda Winworth. London: Simpkin & Co., 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 

Tae Lrprary or Userct Srorres, “The Story of Life in the Seas,’’ 
by Sidney J. Hickson; *‘The Story of the British Coinage,’’ by 
Gertrude B. Rawlings; and ‘The Story of Photography,”’ by 

Alfred T. Story. London: G. Newnes, Ltd. 


Ward, 


By L. H. Bailey. London and New York- 
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it proves all the more welcome, because it, too, is racy of the 
soil. Mr. Coburn’s illustrations catch with rare fidelity the 
characteristics alike of places and people in what may almost be 
described as the hinterland of the Dominion. 

Naturally a book entitled “The Growth and Influence of 
Music in Relation to Civilisation” raises expectations, which, 
we regret to add, are not fulfilled by its rhetorical pages. Mr. 
Tipper states that the aim of the volume is to examine the origin 
and development of music chiefly in the relation of the moral 
influence it has exerted and the ideal forces of which it is the 
exponent, His survey is wide but superficial, and in spite of a 
great parade of research, the book strikes us as being, to a large 
extent, ‘barren and unfruitful. The good ideas which are in 
the book—and there are a few—are difficult to discover in the 

rpetual attempt at eloquence. Order is heaven’s first law, and 
fneddity is literature’s, but Mr. Tipper's oratory is both turgid 
and hazy, as well as singularly out of place in a book which 
claims to be a philosophical aid to the interpretation of one of 
the most subtle and wonderful spheres through which human 
emotion and genius have found expression. 

“The School-System of the Talmud ” is minutely described 
by the Rev. B. Spiers, a well-known Hebrew scholar. Educa- 
tion from the earliest ages held a foremost place in the Jewish 
national life, and Mr. Spiers seems to think that the ancient 
oracles of his race forestalled the advanced ideas of the present 
century. ‘The School Boards now established throughout this 
country are only the practical recognition of the correct prin- 
ciples of education, both universal and compulsory, which were 
enunciated among ourselves by Rabbi Joshua ben Gamala nine- 
teen centuries ago—principles which kept alight the lamp of 
knowledge in Israel's darkest days, which aided its national 
development, and formed the very groundwork of its national 
life.” Quotations from the Talmud are given, which prove how 
wise and practical was the instruction given in Jewish schools. 
The discipline was strict but not harsh, and the children, whether 
rich or poor, were treated exactly alike, and they were taught, to 
borrow a phrase of the Rabbins, that he who disregards the 
learned is possessed of incurable wounds. Hillel laid down the 
maxim that a passionate or hasty man cannot be a teacher, 
and another of the Rabbins declared that the teacher must 
“unweariedly explain a matter until the pupil thoroughly 
grasps its significance.” A certain rabbi, the Midrash relates, 
onee sent several learned men from Palestine to establish 
schools and promote instruction wherever needful. They came 
to a town in which they found no trace nor sign of tuition 
whatever. With indignation, they exclaimed to the citizens : 
“Bring before us the protectors of the town!” But only the 
magistrates and other persons entrusted with the civil functions 
of the place made their appearance. ‘These are not the 
protectors of the town,” the wise men cried. ‘“ Who are, 
then ?”’ inquired the citizens with astonishment. “The pro- 
tectors of the town are the teachers,” was the reply. The book 
is interesting because of the light which it casts on social 
customs as well as on the system of education which existed 
amongst the Jews in the time of the Talmud. 

We have received a number of little books, not necessarily of 
small account, to which all that is possible is brief allusion. 
Mr. Holt Schooling turns his knowledge as an expert to 
excellent account in an analysis of “ The Handwriting of Mr. 
Gladstone.” He reproduces in facsimile a number of examples 
of Mr. Gladstone’s signature, written at various stages of his 
career between boyhood and old age. Mr, Schooling’s comments 
are shrewd and significant, and bear testimony to the innate 
nobility of the writer, and especially to the ardour and vigour 
apparent in every stroke of his pen. “The Passing of Glad- 
stone” is a reprint in book form of the admirable articles and 
descriptive sketches which appeared in the Daily News during 
the sorrowful days when men’s minds could think of nothing 
but his death and burial and the magnitude of the national loss. 
“Cycle and Camp” is an amusing account of a cruise upon 
wheels in Ireland, with special hints about light camping outfit 
and other practical details. ‘The Pruning Book” is a practical 
manual by Mr. L. H. Bailey on the principles and methods 
of pruning, with special reference to conditions of planting 
which prevail in America. There are many illustrations in this 
explicit and really able manual for gardeners. 

Miss Winworth’s “interpretation” of Wagner’s huge tetra- 
logy may be “elementary,” and is certainly convenient in size 
and style, but in painstaking elaboration it is worthy of its 
subject. Prior knowledge being notoriously necessary for 
appreciation of such performances as are now taking place at 
Covent Garden, this little guide may be —— recommended, 
not, indeed, as being infallible, but as giving a large amount of 
information in the smallest compass. Beside a summary of 
the four works, it contains an analytic introduction and the 
score of the chief ‘ ‘leading motives.” 

The excellent series of ** Useful Stories ” published by Messrs. 
G. Newnes continues its successful way, and provides oa 
and very readable introductions to the subjects treated. The 
little we Hse are fully illustrated, that on coinage containing as 
many as one hundred and eight reproductions. The same 
publishers send us a very well planned and complete guide to 
“The Coast Trips of Great Britain.” 
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When t on are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact} 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whic 
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HickHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
8T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 

Paincrrpa , J. O. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 

210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Inclading— 

Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 53), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Preparatory Department ror Bors rrom 6 To 10, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, ~~ apply to the Prin _ 


TILL ‘HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founpep 1807. Inctusrve Fess. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hatrrrax, M.A.). 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 
stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Pros a, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., -» BA. 


AUSANNE.—Edueational Home for Elder 
4 Girls. Special Studies—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting. 
Miss WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich High 
School, and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 





E: ASTBOU ady Cunliffe has personal 

knowledge of the happy life and healthful Educational Care 
given to the Girls in a very PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully 
domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of Lady 
Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and other mothers,—Address, H. M. 
Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


WES! T ‘MINSTE R SCHOOL. — ie ‘EX. 


AMINATION will be HELD on JULY Sth, 6th, 7th, to 
fill up not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—For particulars, apply by letter to Toa Heapmaster, 19, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


MALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 13th, 4th and 15th. One of £87 (£98 
for first year), one of £56, five of £50, eight of £30 per annum 
Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be awarded to boys who 
do well but fail to obtain scholarships. For particulars anle to the 
Head Master or Secretary. 





4 KE REV. T. H. DARLOW wishes to 
RECOMMEND a PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSE in SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD, suitable for students or business men. Convenient for City 


or West End.—Address: 40, Alexandra Road, South Hampstead, N.W, 
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stanall tar Caleeaseaie mm, De ember 20, 1661, and attached to the Act of Uniformity 


of 1662. 
The authority on all matters relating to the Book of Common pee. 


Price £3 3s. net Also handsomely bound in tree calf, edges, LS 55. net 
morocco antique, gilt edges, £5 18s. net ; vellum, uncut ed ges, red or gilt top, £5 5s. 
net, Carnage tree. 

“Certihned that this is a true Photo-lithographic facsimile of the Manuscript 
Book of Common Prayer, signe y Convocation, December 20, 1661, and attached 
to the Act f Unif rmity, 1662 (1 13 and 14 Charles I1., Cap. 4). 


“ (Signed) J. H. PULMAN, Lives, House of Lords 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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BELLS—MATINEE, TO-DAY at 2 and Evening June 18. 
HENRY IRVING. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—TO-NIGHT at 8, and June 21. 
HENRY IRVING | MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
LOUIS XI.—next Monday, Tuesday, and Friday nights, and June 2 
MATINEE, next Saturday. 
THE MEDICINE MAN— out Thursday night and June 20. 
MATINEE, June 25. 
MADAME SANS- GENE— Wednesday, June 2 
THE LYONS MAIL—June 2 
NANCE OLDFIELD and THE BELLS—Friday, June 24. 
Box Office (Mz. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10. Seats also 
booked by letter or telegram. 


Price 6d. 
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Mr. GEORGE W. CABLE, Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), Miss BETHAM EDWARDS, Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, 
Mr. W. C. SCULLY, Mr. HENRY HARLAND, Mr. GEORGE 
RARTRAM, Mr. RICCARDO STEPHENS, Mr. BERNARD 
CAPES, Miss LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 


MR. SCULLY’S STORIES. 
By Beatrice Harrapen. MR. G. W. CABLE AND HIS PASSON 
JONES. A Sketch. By W. Pert Rivce. Mrs. EVERARD COTES 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 


SYMPOSIUM. 
POPULAR MAGAZINES, CIRCULATING LIBRARIES AND THE 
SALE OF BOOKS 


NEW WRITER: 
Mr. W. C. SCULL\ 

THE JOURNALIST. 

THE STAFF OF THE MORN/. 

NEWS OF THE MONTH. New Books. Monthly Report 
of the Wholesale Book Trade, England and Scotland. News 
Notes. Novel Notes, etc. etc. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Opening TO-DAY, June 11th, at the 

CONTINENTAL GALLERY, 157, New Bond St., W., 

FP. C. G.’s (Mr. F. Carruthers Gould) 
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The ( Ssom neist fal a tra and it for? or hed, ary 
the principal political events at hon na ud during the las t hiv 
a The Parliamentary Cartoons range from th H ne K ule Session of 1893 
up to the present time, and include several studies of Mr, Gladstone in different 
haracteristic phases 
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PUBLISHING Orrics : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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BIRKBECK BANK 


thampton lings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
inds .. we - oe = oe £8,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 79,497. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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‘THE BIRKBEC K ALMAN ACK, with particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5, Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Telegraphic A idress ; ** BIRKBECK, LoxDoN.” 
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